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Mathematics and Biology 

LA. Khan* 

Mathematics and its applications are awe-inspiring in their scope, 
variety and depth. Not only is there rapid growth in pure maihematics 
and its applications to the traditional fields of tihe physical sciences, 
engineering and statistics, but also new fields of application have 
emerged in ecology, geology, genetics, medical sciences and social 
organizations, etc. The user of mathematics must assimilate subtle 
new techniques and also learn to handle the great power of the com¬ 
puter efficiently and economically. 

Mathematics has proved to be a powerful tool to int^act with 
almost all sciences and it has made a tremendous cemtribution to 
Physical Sciences (physics, chemistry, mechanics, etc.). Social Sciences 
j (economics, psychology, sociology, linguistics, etc). Industrial Scien- 
I ces (stock control, allocation, transportation, sequencing, search theo¬ 
ry, dynamic programming, etc). Technological Sciences (information 
theory, engineering, network theory, control systems, computers, space 
technology, etc) and Life Sciences (genetics, agriculture, medicine, 
cybernetics, etc). This applied mathematics has a marvelous role in 
the success and progress of all modern sciences and tedindiogies. 

Mathematics entered the field of life sciences through the medium 
of mathematical statistics because the nature of basic processes of life 
sciences is probabilistic. About three centuries ago, mathematics was 
used in the studies of genetic characteristics in peas. Since then the 
uses of mathematics gathered momentum in genetics leading to the 
improvement in breeds of plants and animals, Pearson^ used the test of 
significance and sampling distribution for certain applications in bio¬ 
metrics. Fisher^ did a lot of work at Rothamsted form testing the 
significance of the differences between varieties of wheat by the meth¬ 
od of analysis of variance. Moreover, statistical methods, have played 
a dramatic role over a long period of time in the areas of animal 
husbandry, industrial quality control, insurance and banking, public 
health, medicine, psychology and education. 

The dev'elopment of cybernetics began around 1942, after xnathe* 
maticians McCuIloh, Lettvin, Fitts, DelP and others noticed that ma¬ 
chines and organisms show considerable similarity in both structure 
and function and that both can be described in terms of systems. 
Consideration of control mechanism in physiology (the science of func¬ 
tions and phenomena of living beings) first came into the picture in the 
seventeenth century (Helmont 1660, Descart^ 1664) and were pub¬ 
lished in a more improved and developed form in the 18th century by 
Seguin and Lavoisier (1789). The theory of control and regulation 
arose in the 19th century starting witih Borgnis in 1818 and it was 
further worked out by Maxwdl^ in 1859. Muybridge®^ as a first per¬ 
son, initiated a research program on the movements and gaits natural 
to most animals, in 1872. He presented the animal locomotion systems 

[This work was completed by the author at the International Centre for 
Theoretical Physics (ICTP), Trieste, Italy under the associateship 
scheme.! 

^Applied Mathematics Department, BJf. Colkge of Engineering, 

Pusad~445 225, Maharashtra. 





making use of legs as the basic component for sup¬ 
port and propulsion may be considered from the 
point of view of finite state machine theory by re¬ 
garding each leg as an elementary two-state sequen¬ 
tial machine. After the discovery of the triodc/ 
around the turn of the century, electronic techniques 
made a rapid development during the next fifty 
years. Around the mid-forties, all l^ese fields con¬ 
verged with computer techniques and the theory of 
automata to become cybernetics, supplemented by 
Shannon communication theory^. Cybernetics, in 
brief, deals with the comparative study of control 
and communication in bo& animals and machines. 
Mathematical methods and techniques are used to 
develop meaningful analogies between the working 
of brains and the control computation communica¬ 
tion aspects of machines. It is important to mark diat 
the results of Muybridge^ were extended in a more 
general mathematical theory of legged locomotion 
by Hilderbrand*^ and McGhee'®. This work helps in 
controlling the limbs of artificial legged locomotion 
machines and also it elaborates control principles 
employed by animals to achieve its coordination in 
steady gaits. 

Neurophysiological models of the brain are con¬ 
structed and their adequacy is tested by 
xnathematico-deductive methods. Though all phys¬ 
iological and psychological problems are not sup¬ 
posed to be solved by application of mathematics, 
mathematico-deductive methods have taken an im¬ 
portant place besides experimental and clinical 
studies of neurophysiologists and psychologists. 
Mathematics helps a biologist in the same way as it 
helps the electrical engineer to build electronic com¬ 
puters. 

A variety of methods exists for stochastic mod¬ 
elling of infectious diseases. Discrete time stochas¬ 
tic models of epidemic spread, based on the chain 
binomial distribution came into existence first. In 
the field of genetic studies of finite population un¬ 
der the influence of mutation, migration and selec¬ 
tion, first Fisher”"'® and Wright'* and later many 
others'®"'’ extensively applied the techniques of dif¬ 
fusion stochastic processes. These efforts in this di¬ 
rection have contributed a great deal of measures to 
control the epidemics, to cure the infectious diseas¬ 
es and genetic problems and also to improve the 
gene species. 

A method of measuring principal routes of cal¬ 
cium metabolism in man, given' by Aubert and 
Miland^ is based on comparison of ihe solution to a 


certain s}^tem of differential equations containing a 
number of parameters with the observed curve of 
decreasing radioactivity in the blood. Later on. Par¬ 
sons” described an oitir^y difftf ent anal 3 rai 8 of the 
system of difftf ential equations, for the same pur¬ 
pose. 

Around 1964, a mathematical description of the 
process of inducible enzyme synthesis was present¬ 
ed by Heinmets” who set up a complete system of 
difierential equations describing the situation. Lat¬ 
er on, this work expanded, as the techniques of 
quasilinearization and dynamic programming were 
developed by R.S. Roth and M.M. Roth” from Mas¬ 
sachusetts. In 1964, W.W.J. Walton submitted his 
doctoral dissertation at the Johns Hopkins Universi¬ 
ty, Baltimore, Maryland, on Modern Decision Theory 
Applied to Medical Diagnosis, In 1969, scientists at the 
Medical Institute, Moscow, treated diagnostic pro¬ 
cess as a control decision stochastic process. This 
type of mathematical approach led to better medical 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Mathematical research work on the problems of 
non-Mewtonian fluid flow had attracted the atten¬ 
tion of biologiste due to two mathematical proper¬ 
ties of blood flow: (1) blood flow in the human body 
is non-Newtonian fluid with complicated stress- 
strain rate equation, and (11) the walls of channels of 
this blood flow are of varying cross section, curved 
and elastic. The same feature is also observed in the 
case of elasticity, fracture and fatigue of bones. H.M. 
Lieberstein” used non-linear partial differential 
equations to quantify the velocity in time-depen- 
dent flow of a viscous incompressible fluid in an 
elastic tube which was intended to represent blood 
flow in vessels. It is also worthwhile to point out 
here that two branches of mathematics, elasticity 
and tribology, proved very useful tools to biologists 
in the technical field of movements of human body 
joints. 

The electrophysiological investigations of the 
physiochemical bases of excitation carried out by 
J.C. Eccles” and many other physicdogists laid the 
foundation for an accurate quantitative study bf the 
action potential phenomenon. The mathematical in¬ 
terpretation of the biologicalniles of excitation in¬ 
troduced by P. tidzarev and developed by N. 
Rashkevsky^ and later on by A. Hodgkin and A. 
Huxley®^, makes it possible to ^uunine quantitative¬ 
ly the process of excitation of a cell, using mathe¬ 
matical methods. 
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Around the mid>sixties G.G. Koch, University 
of North Carolina", presented an algorithm to de¬ 
termine the compatibility of donor-recipient pairs 
in organ transplantation. Richard Bellman and his 
colleagues, the Rand Corporation, California^’ uti¬ 
lized non-linear differential-difference equations for 
mathematical theories of cancer chemotherapy and 
theories of control mechanisms in heart-lung sys¬ 
tems. Bellman and Kotkin and their colleagues pre¬ 
pared a mathematical model to know how the con¬ 
centration of a drug or its by-products build up in 
parts of the body. This model simulated the time 
and space distribution of a drug injected into the 
circulatory system. The mathematical approach (as¬ 
ymptotic expansion) was made in the pseudo-steady 
state hypothesis of biochemical kinetics (enzyme 
reactions) in the University of Minnesota'*^ in the 
late sixties. The mathematical model of fibrinolysis 
came into existence to offer the statistical analysis 
useful in experiments involving drugs with tran¬ 
sient effects. The National Health Research Council 
TNO, the Netherlands^' applied a model to data on 
heartbeat irregularities by using the analysis of ex¬ 
pectation density function, probability density func¬ 
tion and serial correlation coefficients. Richard 
Betlman^^ posed and discussed the general problem 
of using classical mathematical concepts and con¬ 
ventional general-purpose digital computers to rep¬ 
licate various activities of the human brain-mind 
such as memory, pattern recognition, decision mak¬ 
ing and learning He also pointed out that the meth¬ 
ods of mathematical physics can be used with con¬ 
siderable success to provide understanding of phys¬ 
iological mechanisms in chemotherapy, cardiology, 
respiratory control, neuro-physiology and in many 
other areas of medicine. 

In the late sixties, the Darmouth Medical 
School, New Hampshire^’ described a mathemati¬ 
cal model of the passive properties of bladder mus¬ 
cle. The Department of Pharmacology, University of 
Camerino, Italy^^ set up a computer program for 
the application of a method to locate stereo regular 
segments in proteins from their amino acid sequenc¬ 
es. Gani and Srivastava^' employed the determinis¬ 
tic equations, matrix calculations and stationary dis¬ 
tributions to study the loss of ineffectivity of spheri¬ 
cal influenza virus due to antibody attachment. 
H.M. Lieberstein, Whichita State University, Kan- 
sas“, studied the significance of viscous flow prop¬ 
erties in the theory of operation of Nephron whose 
aggl<mieration may approximately characterize a 


kidney, by using first order ordinary differential 
and partial differential equations. 

The Canadian Department of Agriculture used 
mathematical models and techniques for insect con¬ 
trol strategy on a nationwise scale. In 1969, the Uni¬ 
versity of Kingston, Ontario^^, showed how a simple 
mono-molecular biokinetic system can be analyzed 
using the matrix approach. In 1969, the University 
of California, Los Angeles, applied the mathemati¬ 
cal theory of sequential sampling to gamma scan¬ 
ning in nuclear medicin^; utilized the queuing the¬ 
ory in hospital systems regarding surgery cases^^; 
presented a computational method for determining 
the location and size of tumours^®: fitted the theoret¬ 
ical differential equations to observe experimental 
kinetic data in drug metabolism^*; and used modern 
control theory in optimal drug regimens'*^. In Ger¬ 
many*^, differential equations were employed in dis¬ 
tribution of oxygen partial pressure in two-dimen¬ 
sional tissue supplied by capillary meshes and con¬ 
current and countercurrent systems. L-B. 
Zatterberg, Stockholm, Sweden** used a linear dif¬ 
ference equation in EEG analysis, applying the no¬ 
tion of vector analysis, matrix theory, integrals, 
correlation coefficients and numerical analysis. 
Herman Metzger, Germany*® applied the differen¬ 
tial equations and respective difference equations 
describing the course of oxygen partial pressure in 
capillaries and tissues and he solved these equa¬ 
tions by the application of the method of successive 
over relaxation. 

Nagumo, Arimoto and Yoshizawa (Japan), in 
1962, proposed a third order partial differential 
equation for a simplified mathematical model of a 
nerve fibre along with the excitation propagators. 
In 1969, at University of Tokyo, Japan, simplified 
mathematical model of a nerve fibre was described 
by a semilinear partial differential equation. P.P. 
Schmidt, University of Georgia, Athens**, used the 
generalized Liouville partial differential equation 
in his study of the theory of message transport in 
nerves. It resulted in a suggestion for fundamental 
message charge transfer step. 

In 1970, at the Neurosensory Laboratory, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pennsylvania, T.W. Barrett*^ made hologra¬ 
phy and information theory applicable to a descrip¬ 
tion of the physical stimulus for visual perception 
and the cerebral cortex. It provided the analysis of 
visual and auditory systems. 

In 1971, Richard Bellman, Los Angeles, Califor- 
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nia^ discussed the asymptotic behaviour of linear 
differential difference equations for topics in 
pharmaco-kinetics and applied linear differential 
equations in some novel types of centred processes 
arising in the study of optimal drug administration. 
The department of Nephrology and Mechanics, 
Haifa, Israel^, used a mathematical model for dy¬ 
namics of dialysis and urea clearance and optical 
flow rates were calculated as a function of treatment 
conditions. The integral equations were applied by 
Mode CJ. Drexel University, Philaddphia, Penn- 
sylvania^^ in context of age-dependent branching 
processes, using a modem version of the Fredholm 
theory in Hilbert space. 

In the mid-seventies, in the Department of 
Zoology, North Carolina State University, Raleigh^, 
the behaviour of a simple aquatic ecosystem with 
algae, bacteria, daphnia, detritus and usable dis¬ 
solved organic carbon as its components, was stud¬ 
ied'using random differential equation models. 
These models lead to make prediction in terns of 
means and associated variances and thus are more 
useful than deterministic models, for applied prob¬ 
lems in ecology and resource management. 

The Centre of Mathematical Statistics, the 
Institute of Neurology and Psychiatry; and the Insti¬ 
tute of Hydrotechnical Studies and Researches, 
Bucharest, Romania^^ studied the hemodynamic 
mechanism of cerebral hemorrhage, using the math¬ 
ematical methods of fluid mechanics. This work 
demonstrated the analogy between yielding of 
blood vessels and that of pressure pipes. 

Mathematical models have been designed to 
simulate reality and to find optical methods of ad¬ 
ministering drugs and medical treatment. It enables 
predictions to be made of cell permeability and re¬ 
action rates of between drug and cellular enzyme 
mdecules. Optimal estimation techniques have been 
applied to measure blood perfusion in the heart in 
order to detect and assess coronary diseases and 
mycocardial infarctions, in the Utuversity of Texas, 
Health Science Centre, Dallas and Southern Meth¬ 
odist University, Dallas^. Researchers at Texas 
A&M University, Texas^ applied the Walsh func¬ 
tions and Hadamard matrices for cennputer-assist- 
ed signal processing of EEC data. Fourier analysis 
also has proved very helpful in signal processing of 
EEG data. 

In the beginning of the ei^ties, D.D. Do, Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of Technology, California and P.F. 


Greenfield, University of Queenslamd, Australia”, 
developed an approximate analytical technique 
employing a finite integral transform to solve the 
reaction diffusion problem with Michaelis-Menton 
Kinetics in a solid of general shape. Such problems 
arise in the formulation of substrate and product 
material balances for enzymes immobilized within 
particles, in the description of substrate transport 
into microbial cells, in membrane transport, in the 
transfer of oxygen to respiring tissue, and in the 
analysis of some artificial Kidn^ systems. Mathe¬ 
matical analysis of carbon dioxide transport by 
blood was r^resented at Lehigh University in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania”. This work created a ba¬ 
sis for more complex physiological problems, such 
as transi^t responses following an occlusion. 

Professor H. Vogel, Germany^ and J.N. Ridley, 
South Africa” presented mathematical models for 
sunflower heads, for the better production and bet¬ 
ter packing of its seeds. 

In 1983, International Conference on Mathemat¬ 
ics in Biology and Medicine was held in Bari, Italy. 
The conference objective was to bring together sci¬ 
entists in pure mathematics, biology and medicine 
in order to exchange ideas on the formulation, solu¬ 
tion and analysis of mathematical models related to 
biological issues. The conference proved a grand 
success, where seventy research papers were pre¬ 
sented on population genetics and ecology (Literature 
concerned with the issues such as the dynamics of 
age structured cell populations and Volterra type 
predator-prey models), epidemics (Mathematical 
models of infectious diseases, such as hepatitis B 
and measles; pros and cons of rubella (vaccination), 
resources management (Bayesian methods In resource 
management and die use of stochastic differential 
equations in fishery management), physiology and 
medicine (Mathematical models useful for inteipret- 
ing physiological or biochemical data), compartmenial 
analysis (Mathematical mod^ useful for analysis of 
staging and age-dependent stochastic systems), and 
general mathematical methods (research papers discuss¬ 
ing parameter identification for partial differential 
equation models and stability analysis of diff^en- 
tial delay models). 

Compartmental analysis is useful in the study 
of ^idemiology, drug kinetics, lipoprotein kinetics, 
diemical reaction kinetics, metabolic systems, eco¬ 
systems and other systems. In compartmeDtal anal¬ 
ysis, the dynamic system is separated into a finite 
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number of component parts, called compartments/ 
and flow between compartments is described by 
ordinary differential equations usually arising from 
mass'balance considerations. 

In the mid-eightieS/ at Israel, the Institute of 
Tedmology, Haifa^, a mathematical mefliod was 
developed for evaluating the distribution of blood 
pressure/ stresses and strains of the muscle fibres/ 
and mc^on of the cardiac wall due to the cyclic 
ccmtraction of the heart. A porous-medium ap¬ 
proach was used to model heart mechanics which 
assists to evaluate strains and blood flow distribu¬ 
tion in the cavities and ventricular wall. 

In recent past/ since the first cases of AIDS (ac¬ 
quired immuno deficiency syndrome) were report¬ 
ed, many mathematical models for predicting the 
spread of the epidonic have been proposed, includ¬ 
ing Hyman and Stanley, Los Alamos National Lab¬ 
oratory, New Mexico*® who used deterministic mod¬ 
el. Isham V. discussed mathematical modelling of 
the transmission dynamics of HIV (human immu¬ 
nodeficiency virus) infection and AIDS. Applying 
the mathematical and statistical devices, research¬ 
ers at the Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, 
Massachusetts, developed a discrete-time stochas¬ 
tic model which generalized a chain bionomial mod¬ 
el with application to HIV infection. Deterministic 
models of epidemic spread are tractable mathemat¬ 
ically and computationally, while stochastic mod¬ 
els are advantageous in order to obtain estimates of 
variability for the predictions of the number of new 
infections. 

The manufacture of artificial limbs (prosthesis) 
has been enriched by mathematical techniques 
which improve the quality to a suitable state which 
fulfils the basic life requirements of disabled per¬ 
sons. Mathematical equations have always played a 
very important role in all the major chemical species 
of intracellular and extracellular components of the 
blood including plasma and homoglobein and in 
the partial pressures of all the'gases in air space. So, 
one may easily predict the state of a pilot's blood as 
he goes to higher altitudes. 

‘Recently, orthogonal polynomials have been 
connected to birth and death processes which are 
special stationary Markov processes. Birth and 
death processes have applications to a variety of 
fields including nuclear physks, spin gas, chemical 
reactions, population dynamics, genetic models, etc. 


It is noteworthy that biologists have employed 
the exponential distribution in radiotherapy; sto¬ 
chastic processes in bacteriology; partial difieren- 
tial equations in the spread of epidemics; glucose 
concentration time curve in the blood during contin¬ 
uous injection of glucose; mathematical models in 
circulatory system (heart problems), vision, excita¬ 
tion and pulse waves; diffusion in metabolising sys¬ 
tem, buUisto cardiography, etc. Baye's theorem 
(probability theory) is used in medical diagnosis to 
find the probability that a patient has a certain dis¬ 
ease. The matrix theory is applied in medical diet¬ 
ing distribution in hospitals. The category theory 
and topology is applicable in rational biology and 
biological systems. In the context of population biol¬ 
ogy and chemical kinetics, the theory of ordinary 
difierential equations, discrete maps, continuous 
and discrete delay equations, phase plane analysis 
and partial differential equations are generally used 
to form molecular and population models. The more 
recent work of Schaffer and Kot and ofhers have 
explored the possible implications of chaos on ex¬ 
perimental population. Phase resetting and proper¬ 
ties of oscillator topology such as "black holes” have 
been applied very recently in circadian rhythm, neu¬ 
ral stimulated response, the cardiac pacemaker and 
sudden cardiac death. 

The collaboration of mathematics and biology 
has provided a large number of instances of mutual 
enrichment. A classic example is the case of reaction 
diffusion systems which motivated the search for 
biological morphogens and mathematical discover¬ 
ies a^ut the behaviour of partial differential equa¬ 
tions of this type. Other examples include oscillat¬ 
ing biodiemical reactions and the topology of limit 
cycles, neural action potential and excitable dynam¬ 
ics, coupled oscillators and phenomena of cardiac 
wave arrhythmias, chaos and physiological diseas¬ 
es, etc. 

Mathematical biology has established itself as a 
subject whose identity is difficult to delineate or to 
undermine. Its scope has ranged from data analysis, 
to existoice thmrems; frmn large scale computer 
simulations of physiological systems to an obses¬ 
sion with Lotka-Volterra equations; and from quests 
for chaos in fluctuating populations to semi-groups, 
circle maps, dynamics on n-dimensional tori and 
other exotic themes of modem mathdnatics. 

The edueaHott paitem m lohick mathematicians have 
no knowtedge of Mofogy oiuf hwlogists are unaware of the 
nature of nuthematicsM is undesirable m this modem age. 
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Both the deferent realms of matheimtics and biology must 
be united in order to understand mutual problems and to 
think over their mutual strategics and line of actions. This 
is the high demand of the time that bio-mathemati- 
cians/ bio-statisticians and mathematical biologists, 
having the knowledge of both the subjects, are to be 
produced for the cause of the public welfare in the 
world. 
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Planning and Management of University Departments 

Towards a More Dynamic Role 

D. VenkaAswarlu* 


Universities are said to be torch-bearers of 
higher education. The winds of knowledge should 
blow strong and loud there. The society at large 
should reap the benefits of the knowledge tum^ 
out by the universities as they are the locales of the 
latter. It is with this view that the universities have 
been made autonomous as only an independent 
mind can think freely and fearlessly, and be cre¬ 
ative. 

A university functions through its various de¬ 
partments which are ultimately its units. Therefore 
the standing and fame of a university depends on 
the competence and effectiveness of the depart¬ 
ments. Hence, how a department is managed and 
the role of the Head of the Department (H.O.D.) 
assume significance. 

This paper is aimed at a critical evaluation of 
the role presently played by a department and the 
problems that are usually encountered, and sugg¬ 
estions/recommendations for a more dynamic role 
for the departments. The experiences of the func¬ 
tioning of the departments and heading a depart¬ 
ment in Sri Venkateswara University serve as the 
background for this paper. 

The role of the department and that of the Head 
of the Department are intrinsic and hence the two 
are combined here. The activities currently under¬ 
taken by a department broadly fall under two cate¬ 
gories, namely, academic and administrative. 

Academic 

1 . It is the department that basically plans a 
course through the Board of Studies and, after 
approval by the Academic Senate, implements 
the course. 

2 . It is the department that conducts the admis¬ 
sions for P.G. and M.Phil/Ph.D. courses after 
the candidates are cleared through the en¬ 
trance examinations. 

3. The class work is coordinated by the Head oi 


*Vrofasor & Head, Department of Sociology, 
Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati-517 502. 
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the Department. 

4. The research guidance for both M.Phil and 
Ph.D. is carried out in the d^Mirtment but it is 
mainly a ^tudent-to-supervisor' activity. The 
Head of the Department merely prepares the 
syllabus for the common paper in M.Phil 
course. 

Administrative 

1. Both the teaching and non-teaching staff func¬ 
tion mostly within the realm of the department 
and under the overall authority of the Head of 
the Department. 

2. The Head of the Department is the sanctioning 
authority of the casual leave of the staff and 
he forwards to the higher authorities applica¬ 
tions for any other leave. 

3. The Departmental Council, Development and 
Planning Committee, Departmental Research 
Committee, Library Committee decide on is¬ 
sues and matters beyond the purview of the 
Head of the Department, but they are not basi¬ 
cally policy-making bodies and decide on is¬ 
sues on which there are already university 
provided guidelines. 

A Critical Evaluation 

In the present set up, the departments are mere 
units totally dependent on the system (university) 
for all matters with no freedom of choice in planning 
and action. 

They receive circulars and instructions to be 
implemented. Very rarely, they are involved in 
policy making in the university. 

Such a passive role naturally results in Tio ac¬ 
countability' for the departments and 'passing on 
the buck' principle (^>^ate8 perfectly in tiie univer¬ 
sity system. The departments are sometimes in¬ 
volved only when there is a crisis in the college/ 
university. 

Although the Board Studies formulates a 
course, it comprises only senior faculty from the 
department. More often than not, the prc^xisals of 
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inftrodiidiig a new course or dropping an old one 
are someHmes approved in the Board of Studies 
without the knowledge of the other teachers of the 
department. 

As for the service matters^ many a time teach- 
ers apply for leave without prior notice and some¬ 
times after availing of the same or skip classes on 
some pretext or other. The Head of the Department 
is expected to overlook such problems as it happens 
in other departments too and there the Heads of 
the Department are keeping quiet, so why are you 
alone bothered?' 

The interpersonal problems between the staff 
on the campus appear to be mostly ego-based. If the 
senior professor has been a teacher or a guide to one, 
then any eccentricities are tolerated and if the Head 
of the Department happens to be a peer, then the 
question of ego comes. He is not expected to de¬ 
mand explanation even for blatant acts of indisci¬ 
pline. 

Suggestions 

The role of the departments can be made more 
dynamic and active; they should be involved in 
policy formulation — right from the beginning and 
inits execution. 

To manage and coordinate different activities 
in a department, a 3 or 5 member committee may be 
constituted. That alone should take all the policy 
decisions at the departmental level and on any is¬ 
sues referred by the university. The committee also 
should be accountable for the course structure, in¬ 
ternal discipline, academic standards and all other 
matters of the department. 

At present, it is taking inordinately long time 
of nearly 2 years for any changes in the courses to 
come into e^ct. The Departmental Committees may 
be empowered to effect any changes within a short 
notice. They should also be entrusted with the ex¬ 
amination and evaluation processes to reduce the 
several delays in the announcCTnent of results. 

To prcnnote a better student-teacher rapport, 
regular meetings of the student leaders and the col¬ 
lege authorities must be held. At present this is 
done only when there is a problem or a crisis. Fre¬ 
quent meetings may help reduce tensions and solve 
many a minor irritant before they assume serious 
proportions. 

The departments get a very raw deal in respect 


of allocations of budgetary resources to develop any 
infrastructure. Year after year, there is a steady in¬ 
crease in the strength of the faculty and research 
scholars but without a corresponding growth of 
infrastructural facilities. It is a pity to see a staff 
room shared by 2, 3 or 4 or even more disturbing 
each other to their own utter helplessness. There¬ 
fore, it should be made mandatory that budgetary 
allocations should be made to improve the 
infrastructural facilities like additional accommo¬ 
dation, furniture, type-writers, etc, and their expen¬ 
diture a clear function of the departmmt concerned. 

As the Departmental Committees will be re¬ 
sponsible for academic standards, they may 
organise seminars, conferences or workshops to 
promote continuous academic activities. The com¬ 
petence, participation and stimulation of the faculty 
stand to benefit from such exercises. 

The research courses like M.Phil andPh.D. pres¬ 
ently pursued are not rigorous. There can be such 
inputs as seminars, tutorials, etc. Such exercises 
will not only make the research students wiser and 
brighter but also instil in them a feeling ^ confi¬ 
dence to write the National Test or when they ap¬ 
pear for interviews. 

PERIYAR MANIAMM Ar COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY FOR WOMEN, 
PERfYAR NAGAR, VALLLAM- 
THANJAVUR,613 403 

(Approved By AlCTE, New Delhi and 
Affiliated to Bharathidasan University) 

FIRST YEAR B.ARCH & B.E. ADMISSION 
1096-199? 

Applications are invited for /apssd seats NRI seats & 
Lateral Entry for the following Degree Courses from the 
eligBile candidates. 

Diploma Candidates can also apply. 

Bachelor of Architecture (6 .Arch) - 5 Years 

B.E. Civil Engineering - 4 Years 

B.E. Computer Science and Engineering - 4 Years 
B.E. Electronics and Communication - 4 Years 
Engineering 

BigS)ifity as prescribed by Government of TamB Nadu. 
For more details wife to the Principaf. 

Application cost Rs. 150/- In Person Rs. 160/- by post 

G. Swamidural 
Correspondent. 
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Challenges of Undergraduate Teaching 

Anii|MUiia Shah* 

Rameshwari Faiid3fa** 

BdaPaniliH** 


Introduction 

The undergraduate system constitutes die pre¬ 
dominant part i.e. 80% of the higher education sys¬ 
tem in our country. Despite diia^ die fact remains 
that the system in our country has not been able to 
accompli^ the goals of hi^er education. It has 
been commented by several educationists and aca¬ 
demicians that though the number of higher educa¬ 
tion institutions have increased by leaps and 
bounds, the quantitative expansion has been 
accompanied by qualitative deterioration. 

Indira Gandhi had righdy said the nation's well 
being depends on teachers' well being. Our two 
million teachers are the custodians of our future so 
the success of any educational program depends to 
a large extent on teachers. A contented and motivat¬ 
ed teacher is certainly an asset to any educational 
institute. A good educational system should be dy¬ 
namic, flexible and discriminating enou^ to help 
the teachers. One of the most important reforms 
needed in higher education is to improve teaching. 
In such a creative work like teaching provision of 
stimulating conditions of work and adequate op¬ 
portunities for advancement are extremely impor¬ 
tant and the teachers do expect them. The condi¬ 
tions of work need to be such as to enable the teach¬ 
ers to function at their highest level of efficiency. 
This would imply provision of certain minimum 
facilities in the classrocnn, essential teaching aids, 
library and laboratory facilities, etc. It would also 
imply a-system which encourages initiative and cre¬ 
ativity and gives adequate freedom to the teachers 
in organization of their courses, the type of extra 
curricular work, and the type of evaluation. Inade¬ 
quacies in teaching profession defeat the purpose of 
education and gradually destroy the interest and 
enthusiasm of teachers for sincere and honest work. 
The Education (Kothari) Commission (1966) there¬ 
fore suggested that nothing is more important than 
providing teachers with best professional prepara¬ 
tion and satisfactory ccmditions in which they can 
be fully effective. Keeping the above justification in 
mind a study was carried out to survey the satisfac- 


*Hettd & Dean, ** Lecturer, Dept, of Home Science 
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tion and inadequacies of die undergraduate teach¬ 
ers in the Faculty of Home Science, Baroda, 1995. 
ObJecHves 

1 . To study the satisfaction of undergraduate 
Home Science tochers. 

2. To study the inadequacies faced by the under¬ 
graduate teachers. 

Methodology 

In order to detennine the satisfaction as well as 
the inadequacies felt by the undergraduate Home 
Science teachers, a questionnaire was developed. 

Selection of the Populate 

The selected population consisted of 50 Home 
Science teachers teaching the undergraduate cours¬ 
es in the Faculty of Home Science. 

Sample 

The sample consisted of 42 undergraduate 
teachers, out of total 50 undergraduate teachers 
teaching Home Science. Eight teachers were either 
too busy or were on leave so the total sample was of 
42 undergraduate teachers. 

Data Collection 

The questicmnaires were personally given to the 
teachers in the month of September 1995. The sub¬ 
jects were assured that they would not be identi¬ 
fied, as names were not required while filling out 
the questionnaire. 

Analysis of Data 

The data were statistically analysed by using 
frequencies and percentages. 

Findiiigs and Diacuaaloii 

The finding s are presented under two headings: 
1. Satisfaction, and 2. Inadequacies. 

1 . SafiefitcHon of Cdl^t Teaching 

On the basis of the collected information from 
42 under^aduate Home Science teachers it is found 
that diere is consensus amongst the college teach¬ 
ers about the job satisfaction as they feel it does offer 
a great amount of social status and opportunities to 
have contacts with outside agencies. They also feel 
it is a stimulating pn^iession and there is a great 
sccqTC for devdopment od skill in organising extra 
curricular activities. Tliere are also ffKot oppor¬ 
tunities for teachers to grow professianally and 
personally. Teachers still feel it is the noblest of all 
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professions and offers a very conducive work atmo¬ 
sphere. It is good to notice that monetary benefit is 
not the only criterion to satisfy all the teachers. 

Table 1. Flercentage Distribution ol Undergradu¬ 
ate Teachers According to the Satialac- 
tum of College Teadiing 


N-42 


Sr. 

No. 

Hem 

% 

1. 

Oilers scxrial status 

100 

2. 

Contact with young and enthusiastic 



group of students 

100 

3. 

Stimulating profession 

93 

4. 

Development of skill in organising 



debate, seminar discussion 

93 

5. 

Opportunities for: 



(a) Professional development 

93 


Cb) Creative enhancement 

88 


(c) Personal development 

86 


(d) Experimentation 

74 

6. 

Decent surroundings 

71 

7. 

Noblest of all the professions 

67 

8. 

Offers variety of social contacts 

67 

9. 

Offers good monetary benefits 

62 


2. Jnadofuacies 

Majority of the Home Science teachers are fac¬ 
ing the problems of resources in terms of electricity, 
classroom and furniture facilities. The teachers are 
overloaded due to the lengthy administrative pro¬ 
cedures. They feel interrupted due to too many hol¬ 
idays. 

Table 2. Percentage Diatribution of the Inade¬ 
quacies Felt by the Undergraduate 
Home Science Teachers 


N-42 

Sr. 

Item 

% 

No. 



1. 

Lack of electricity 

95 

2. 

Insufficient number of chairs and 



tables for students 

86 

3. 

No provision for using teaching aids 

83 

4. 

Very dirty classroom 

71 

5. 

Too much noise of fans/lights 

64 

6. 

Tcx> much of outside noise 

64 

7. 

Insufficient equipments in the 



laboratory 

60 

8. 

No provision for chalks/dusters 

55 

(B) 

Tiiru TMe 

N s 42 

1. 

Overload of teachers due to 



administration 

86 


2. Interruption due to too many hcdidays 79 

3. Less time for completion of course 

due to very frequent holidays 79 

4. More workload at the end cd semester 60 

5. Too much time in extra curricular work 48 

6. Continuous periods 45 

7. Insufficient time for preparation 

for teaching 38 

(C) Resources 

1. Lack of facilities in canteen for teachers 93 

2. No provision for xeroxing and 

cyclostyling 88 

3. Limited funds to purchase commercial 

teaching aids 88 

4. Lack of Indian books and research 

reports 69 

5. Inadequate furniture in the teachers' 

cabin 67 

6. Lack of independent cabins for teachers 62 

7. Difficulty in getting books from the 

library 62 

8. Unable to stay for long hours due to 
lack of 

Food facilities 55 

Rest rooms 52 

Phone facilities 45 

Toilet facilities 26 


It has come up in the findings very clearly that 
students' indiscipline is a major cause for concern to 
the teachers. Majority of die teachers reported noise 
in the corridors ciuring the classroom teaching hours 
as a major area of indiscipline among students. 

Other major causes which disturb the under¬ 
graduate teachers are the class rcxnn set-up itself 
especially writing on the desk and disturbing chairs 
and other classroom arrangements, lack of disci¬ 
pline, absenteeism, and throwing garbage arcnind 
the classes. Late submissicm of assignments, less or 
practically no attention in the classroom teaching 
causes disturbances ta the teachers. Few teachers 
feel upset due to the backbiting which is done by the 
students. 

Motivation means providing incentives or 
arousing interest in students to learn quickly and 
effectively. Due to the variations in students needs 
and interest, they need to be motivated to learn. 
This is the most crucial task for the teachers to per¬ 
form while teaching. 

Table 3 shows that the teachers have a consen¬ 
sus on two major issues related to the students being 
donotivated. One is low level of English ccnnpre- 
hension and the second one being that semester 
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system gives a very short time period for imparting 
in-depth subject matter knowledge. 

The teachers have a very little time to get inter¬ 
ested in life situations of the students because of 
large classroom size. Similar findings were report¬ 
ed by Pandit (1979). Teachers had problems in 
teaching planning for a variety of learning »:peri- 
ences, evaluating students work providing for indi¬ 
vidual differences^ and managing time. The teach¬ 
ers teaching graduate level had more diffused 
courses to teach with lesser time to large classes 
with limited facilities and administrative restric¬ 
tions. This leaves hardly any scope and time for 
motivation. 

There is also a thinking amongst the teachers 
that the students do not want to do any indepen¬ 
dent thinking and they also have insufficient back¬ 
ground knowledge. 

However, the teachers do feel that they do not 
have much difficulty with bright students. 

As regards the problem of freedom of work 
many researches have been done in this field and it 
has been found that there are some problems of 
faculty members which gave them dissatisfaction. 

Table 3. Percentage Distribution of the Different 
Problems as Feh by the Undergraduate 


Home Science Teachers 

Sr. Item % 

^ _ 

(A) Discipline Among the Students N ^ 42 

1. Students make loud noise in the 

corridors 88 

2. Spoiling the writing desk 88 

3. Disturbing the classroom arrangement 74 

4. Lack of discipline in the students 64 

5. Absenteeism in test/submission 62 

6. Throwing the waste in corridors/ 

classrooms 60 

7. Late comers in the class 60 

8. Irregularity in attendance in theory and 

practical classes 57 

9. Late submission of practical 

assignments 43 

10. Less attentive stud^ts 29 

11. Back-biting of teachers 29 

(B) Motivation Among the Students N s 42 

1. Having low level of students — 

Englishwise ' 78 


2. Deep knowledge of subject matter 


cannot be given because of small 
semester duration 78 

3. Students not used to do independent 

thinki^ 71 

4. Insufficient background knowledge 

of students 62 

5. Making slow learners feel they also 
have a place in the class by helping 

them to learn at their speed 59 

6. Students not interested in studies 55 

7. Finding out motivational techniques 52 

8. Difficulty in involving the whole class 

in learning processes 45 

9. Having low level of students — 

abilitywise 38 

10 Difficulty in adapting languages to the 
level of students understanding 36 

11. Difficulty in finding real needs of the 

students 31 

12. Difficulty in making lessons for bright 

students 29 

(C) Freedom of Work for the Teachers N = 42 

1. Lengthy administrative procedures — 

availing equipment and contingency 
grant 76 

2. Doing clerical work as checking the 

records of repeaters 76 

3. Lack of clerical assistance in doing 

teaching job effectively 71 

4. Difficulty in getting work done from the 

office personnel 71 

5. Doing clerical work as making copies 

of record cards 67 

6. Collecting grades of repeaters 67 

7. Freedom to criticize administrative 

policy at staff meetings called by higher 
authorities 52 

8. Lengthy administrative procedures 

hinder the smooth and timely availability 
of material needed for the practical classes 
e.g. repair of sewing machine 45 

9. Buying of equipments, etc 40 

10. T.A. and T.L. are given courses without 
giving sufficient time for preparation 40 

11. Teachers have to teach subjects given to 
them despite no aptitude and ability 36 

12. Pressure of attending seminars and 

conferences during the academic session 
and due to this the quality of teacdiing 
suffers 29 


When a teach^ is dissatisfied with academic 
profession, facilities available, the creative activi¬ 
ties may be negligible or none at all. As file table 
depicts, the majority of teadiers have difficulty in 
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availing the equipment and grants due to very^ 
lengthy administrative procedure. 

The teachers also get demotivated because they 
have to undertake lot of clerical and mechanical 
task like filling the grades and making copies of 
grade sheets. Similar findings were reported by 
Goyai 1980 where irrespective of type of college, 
age, teaching experience of the teacher, they report¬ 
ed "lot of clerical work" and too many teaching and 
other non-teaching assistance, as most severely felt 
problems. 

Brar (1984) suggested that certain measures re¬ 
garding the policies and practices, consideration on 
the part of the heads of departments would also 
help enhance job satisfaction of Home Science col¬ 
lege teachers. 

The teachers also get demotivated because they 
have to undertake lot of clerical and mechanical 
task besides teachers also get disturbed because the 
equipments and materials are not available when 
needed. 

Problems related to evaluation are reported in 
Table 4. Evaluation of the students progress is one 
of the most essential tasks confronting teachers, par¬ 
ents and students. The most important task of a 
teacher is to ascertain how much a student has ac¬ 
complished during a course of studies. Teachers 
have to work throughout the year due to the two- 
third weightage attached to theclasswork. Students 
expect direct questions and teachers find it difficult 
supervising the examinations due to large size of 
the group as one supervisor is not enough for the 
group. Problems of correction and tabulation of ex¬ 
amination results are also felt by the undergraduate 
teachers as depicted in Table 4. 

Table 4. Percentage Distiibutioii of the Different 
Problems Related to Evaluation as Fdt 
by the Undergraduate Home Science 


Teachers 

Sr. Hem % 

No__ 

(A) Evaluation N sc 42 

1. Students expect direct questions 

rather than application type 60 

2. Difficulty in getting the paper 

typed/cyclostyled 60 

3. Less acceptance of new mediods of 

evaluation by the students (Assignment, 
presentation) 3B 


4. 

(B) 

1 , 

2 . 

3. 

(C) 
1 . 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


(D) 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Limited time for construction of the 
test papers 36 

Supervision (Problems due to large size 
of the group) N = 42 

Small size of the classroom 76 

Proper supervision of objective test not 
possible 74 

One supervisor not enoug;h for the 
group 69 

Correction N = 42 

Irrelevant answers 79 

Improper style of writing answers 74 

Limited time for correction 60 

Handwritings of the students not 
legible 57 

Difficulty in explaining the conversion 
of test scores into the grades to the 
student 24 

Tabulation N = 42 

Very laborious work 64 

Difficulty in locating the grades of 
repeaters 57 

Limited time for tabulation work of 
semester examinations 55 


In short, these findings provide enough evi¬ 
dence to draw the attention of authorities to the 
problems of Home Science teachers and make possi¬ 
ble efforts to enhance the Home Science teachers' job 
satisfaction. 
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My FmvourUe Reading 


Reading for Pleasure 

Atma Rom* 


It is somewhat difficult to do justice to three 
kinds of jobs; looking after or advising the huge 
State education department^ doing one's own read¬ 
ing and writing. However during the last two years 
I attempted a bit of all the three activities. While 1 
strove to activate (14 odd branches of) the director¬ 
ate and to put in inputs on all aspects of higher 
education at conceptual, supervisory and technical 
levels, I could spare sufficient time and energy for 
my writing and sojourn into the realms of gold. 

Besides many articles, 1 edited two books, wrote 
two more (sent Mss. of still two more to press): 
National Policy on Education. An Overview (1994), Jab 
Mein Likhta Hun (1994) (when / write, 1994 in Hindi), 
Anand to Atma—Letters of Mulk Raj Anand (1995), and 
Education for Development (1995). Similarly, 1 also 
read scores of books during the period. My pet for¬ 
mula was : office work in the office, and own read¬ 
ing and writing at home. Despite the seasonal del¬ 
uge of files and flood of time-consuming meetings, it 
worked fairly well, beyond my expectations at 
times. 

1 read what I wanted to; 1 read for my own 
pleasure or benefit. As 1 had not to teach or guide 
research, it was really a situation of as you like it 
(with due deference to Shakespeare). My favourite 
reading extended to such areas: books on general 
awareness, creative and critical writing value edu¬ 
cation, and spirituality. Among books on elementa¬ 
ry information 1 liked reading General Awareness 
(1994) by B. Annadurai, Aditnagar College Tini- 
ruchchendur. The hook is based on the syllabus for 
general awareness of Manonmaniam Sundaranar 
University, and is abo meant for candidates ap¬ 
pearing in competitive examinations. Mow several 
books on general knowledge are available, but many 
of these are too cumbersome or medley of 
undigestable, unupdated material. This book pre¬ 
sents very readable matter for the youth on twelve 
topices: general science, numerical ability, history 
of India, freedom movement. Geography, India and 


*Set 50 Type 4, Kasumpti, Shvnla-9 (HP) 


World, Indian Constitution, Economics and sports. 
One feels that such publications in paperbacks 
should be made easily available because in almost 
all competitions, as also in life, general awareness is 
most essential. 

In the second group of good books, 1 may men¬ 
tion the following: Kedar Nath Sharma's The JNhiff 
(1991), Wisdom Books, Dharamsala, HP; P.C. 
Prem's Rainbow at Midnight (a novel, 1994) Writers 
Workshop, Calcutta; Con/empor 0 ry Indian English Pi»- 
eiry from Himachal, ed. P.C.K. Prem, Konark, 1992; 
Kulwant Singh Gill's anthology of poems titled Pas¬ 
sionate Pilgrim, Writers Workshop, 1994; and a splen¬ 
did collection of critical essays in honour of Prof S. 
Viswanathan, A way of leaving so as to stay, T.R. 
Publications, 1994. 

The Whiff, Kedar Nath Sharma's second book of 
poems, the first being Song of life (1989), contains 129 
original poems, (thirteen illustrated) grouped in sev¬ 
en broad-based categories—a whiff from Himachal 
Pradesh, predicaments, vicissitudes, the spark, love, 
democrat, and for children. Sharma writes with as¬ 
tounding ease and understanding on day-to-day 
incidents. His poems, though often subjective, sim¬ 
ple and short, embody fine ideas in compelling im¬ 
ages and pictorial descriptions. He speaks out di¬ 
rect, spontaneously and naturally what he feels or 
perceives. Down deep it is the poetry that stirs and 
moves. In The Winter too is over,' for example, the 
inherent pathos of situation is touchingly implied: 

"So this winter too is aver 

and certainty 

the spring is catching on.- 

Now all trees will bloom 

except the human one 

which has shed one laif more, 

off-itself". 

Such lines remind one of poems like 'Ode to the 
West Wind' by P.B. Shelley, Happy Insensibilities' 
by John Kents, and a famous couplet by Kabir, the 
saint-poet. Indeed, Sharma's reflections and recol¬ 
lections are interesting and thought provoking. At 
times his seemingly straight statements crmtain very 
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meaningful observations. To give an example: 

“Sometimes liveliness invokes dullness^ 
and dullness invigorates. 

Often honesty becomes a liability 
and dishonesty is called success". 

He describes with great vigour several land¬ 
scapes in Himachal Pradesh in the first section. The 
landscapes and the feelings/ideas they arouse nat¬ 
urally mix and mingle so as to impart an organic 
whole. Thus poems such as The lighting God' (Bijili 
Mahadev), 'At the Rohtang Pass', 'Kangra Hills/ 'At 
the NeigaT (Palampur)^ have their own charm and 
fascination. In fact, Kedar Nath Sharms's poetry 
ever moves and thrills, compelling one to think and 
reflect. It shakes, pricks, delights and lifts. One can 
safely conclude with Rajiv Gandhi, a former Prime 
Minister of India who wrote to the poet on 20 June 
1990, about his poem T am a Machiavellian Prince' 
(included in The Whtff)\ "It was indeed most interest¬ 
ing" 

P.C.K. Prem is another writer from Himachal 
who caught my attention. The author of over 20 
excellent books of poems and fiction in English and 
Hindi, he is an enthusiastic administrator turned 
creative writer All along, his endeavour is to probe 
the inner psyche of his characters and resolve the 
mystery of life. A serious literary artist with a com¬ 
mendable flair for handling the narrative. His Enig¬ 
mas of Identity (1990) contains poems wherein he 
strives to’’push ugliness into reality," whereas Shad¬ 
ows at Dawn (1991) includes stones with hidden 
implications. In ContempoTury Indian English Poetry 
from Himachal, he introduces, with a telling introduc¬ 
tion, eleven poets of Himachal Pradesh. In his first 
novel. The Dying Embers (1992), he penetrates into 
the web of human relationships. 

Hawboto at Midnight (A Novel) is a new type of 
work with the slice of modern life as its main base. 
Here Prem's narrative skill is at its best. The novel 
highlights, through fictitious yet living characters 
and situations, evil forces, corruption, sexual ha¬ 
rassment, and cruelty inherent in the socio-political 
life-pattern. It is a story of an honest officer, Amba, 
posted in a sub-division. On the very flrst day, he 
meets senior citizens of the town, who are well- 
educated, sophisticated but hypocrites. These citi¬ 
zens seem to run the State, for they claim high con¬ 
nections. Politicians, businessmen, orchardists—all 


form a formidable group to weaken the very fabric 
of a system claiming a bit of morality. Amba con¬ 
fronts all these strong components of the narrow 
system. Very small and n^jigjble problems and 
issues, which harm the interests of such influential 
persons, are magnified. Amba discovers exploita¬ 
tion of women in this network. Alok and Bater 
symbolise high connections and rampant corrup¬ 
tion. A minister's son, Ripu, wants Rita to submit to 
his evil designs. She naturally revolts, but only 
Amba stands by her. The evil has its sway. 

In the end, Rita is attacked and made to suffer. 
There is an orchestrated assault on Amba. Without 
using State's police force, he is able to contain the 
agitation. Hesadly cemunents: "We have saved lives. 
You can build a house but you cannot make a man". 
But influential people manage to get Amba sus¬ 
pended, his seniors could not help him. However, 
looking at his suspension orders, he feels pity. His 
wife emphatically remarks, "why compromise on 
principles.... who would correct this massively cru¬ 
el system?" 

Although beginnings and endings are most trou¬ 
blesome for writers, this is not the case with Prem. 
He starts a story as naturally as leaves come to a 
tree. He then deftly weaves a network of relation¬ 
ships, making for the realistic delineation of chaurac- 
ters. The novel has many characters, around fifty in 
number, but they are all living, none becoming a 
shadowy figure. Situations and characters con¬ 
ceived are so real and life-like that the author has 
to assert:" This novel is a work of pure fiction.... Any 
resemblance to actual events, locales or persons, 
living or dead, is entirely coincidental." His dia¬ 
logues are natural and meaningful, and descrip¬ 
tions are social and significant. Each chapter marks 
a stage in the story and forms an organic whole. The 
novelist writes with great ease and grace. This is 
how the 38-chapter novel ends : 

"They made this world and lived here. He 
one of them he thought. He looked behind, there 
was no trace of the car. Old memories had sped 
away. He looked at Radhika and laughed. The echo 
of his laughter chased away his sadness and he 
continued walking hame." 

P.C.K. Prem deals with the preset day world, its 
problems and dilemmas, fears and aspirations. He 
tries to unravel the mystery of life, to "look into the 
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life of things." His fertile imagination and mature 
craftsmanship enable him to manage complex situa- 
Hons and a vast spectrum of life. The very titles ot 
his works indicate this tendency. Storms^ Rainbows, 
Horizons, Dying Embers, Enigmas, Shadows, and 
Dawns figure there frequently. Himself in the lin¬ 
eage of the nationally known Raja Sansar Chand 
Katoch, Prem is the only important novelist in En¬ 
glish in Himachal Pradesh. 

In terms of emotional content and poetic view¬ 
point, P.C.K. Prem's writing merits elaborate and 
broad-based scrutiny. Those who look for d^xth 
and meaning in Indian English literature, should 
turn to this literary artist of the hills. They will not 
be disappointed. He presents a bright specimen of 
involved writing. As he once admitted in an inter¬ 
view: "Writing for me is an experience for a moment, 
and everything comes out of deeply felt situational 
analysis of human intellect and heart." 

In Contemporary Indian English Poetry from 
HimachaL the editor introduces nine major English 
poets from the tiny hill State: D.C. Chambial, 
Krishan Gopal, M.K. Kaw, Lajpat Nagpal, S.C. 
Prashar, Hetty Prim, Som P. Ranchan, Kedar Nath 
Sharma, Lalit Mohan Sharma, and P.C.K. Prem. The 
book comprises two parts: part A contains a com¬ 
mentary on English poetry in Himachal, and part B 
carries poems by nine representative authors. These 
sections supplonent each other, and impart a con¬ 
siderable cohesiveness to the work. Prem offers very 
cogent criticism of modem poetry in the Pradesh, 
and the "pieces" he sdects for inclusion are both 
significant and representative. 

The editor follows a systematic and logical ap¬ 
proach. In the first part, he sketches the contempo¬ 
rary scenario and objectively assesses the poets. 1 
think the section on criticism is much more interest¬ 
ing and useful. One agrees with PCK Prem when he 
concludes with absolute candour : "Himachal En¬ 
glish poetry appears to have attained maturity and 
it communicates freely with the national 
stream....This poetry shows social and political 
awareness, religious and traditional influences 
which constantly work out an ethos to connect it 
with the national poetic consciousness, and therein 
lies its major strength." 

Moving down the majestic hills, snow-clad 
peaks and enticing valleys, 1 chanced upon a poet 


embcxlying the Punjab consciousness in its variety 
and di^rth—^Kulwant Singh Gill, the author of Pas- 
ahnaie Pdgrim. It is his third "collection" of poems, 
die earlier being Scaita^ Beads (1984), and Beyond 
and Spectrum (1990). Passionate Pilgrim has 60 short 
poems on diverse diemes. Gill's poems are short yet 
gripping, terse and telling. He ctften begins with 
ordinary details or observations, then steadily 
builds up his theme and moves to a plausible con¬ 
clusion. For instance, in Xlreation' he dwells on the 
channs of the creation, and Enally ronarks: 

"// creation is so wonderful 

How wonderful would be 

The Master Makar in all His might!*' 

In 'Punjab Mata' he sincerely comxnents on what 
a brother has done to a brother: 

"Your sons — 

The hunter and the hunted 

Lie mangled in gory dust 

For they heeded not your silvery hair 

Held not each other in trust". 

Mr. Gill's is, indeed, the poetry of ideas in¬ 
formed by deep emotions. 

In the realm of criticism, I greatly enjoyed read¬ 
ing A way of leaving so as to stay, ably edited by 
teachers of University of Hyderabad—Sudhakar 
Ma rathe, Mohan Ramanan, P. Sailaja, M. Sridhar, 
and Alladi Uma. These are perceptive papers writ¬ 
ten by discerning scholars on various literary issues 
falling in four major areas—^Shakespeare, poets like 
Hopkins, Shelley, Eliot, post modernism and cul¬ 
ture, and Indian literature. Here the contributors 
delve deep, and bring to bear primary and second¬ 
ary sources to establish their viewpoints. R.A. 
Foakes, for example, concentrates on the storm in 
Othello's mind from the textual evidence. Kenneth 
Muir examines Shakespeare's pre-oninence from 
various angles in 'Abiding Our Question'. M. 
Kuxnara Swamy Raju studies Shelley's translations, 
whereas C.R. Visweswara Rao provides a worth¬ 
while perspective on Eliot's idea of culture. 

It is not a routine type of festschrift where a 
teacher is generally praised in superlatives by those 
who sought and received favours when the "big" 
man occupied the chair. No, certainly not. Prof. S. 
Viswanathan is no doubt a v^ coixq>etent supervi¬ 
sor and known professor of English. The book does 
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not include detaib of his biography; only, and very 
aptly, a complete list of his publications has been 
provided towards the end. These papers by die 
scholar colleagues of Viswanathan hnMy "attempt 
to reflect a variety of his interests." That in itself is a 
very glowing and befitting tribute to the great aca¬ 
demician. 

Academicians and educators from top to bot¬ 
tom have often two things in common: teaching of 
their subjects/disciplines, and inculcating, through 
example, in their pupils certain values in human 
behaviour and conduct. The latter is now popularly 
known as value education or value-oriented educa¬ 
tion or more appropriately, education in human val¬ 
ues. 1 came across several books on education, but 
the Sai Ram pattern impressed me most for two 
reasons: they fall back upon India's cultural heri¬ 
tage, and make their teachers and students practise 
these virtues daily. Education in Human Values (Sri 
Sathya Sai Books, Prashanti Nilayam, 1988) pro¬ 
vides a glimpse of these values and the way these 
are taught or caught. The material of the book is 
taken from discourses given by Bhagwan Sri Sathya 
Sai Baba, and is compiled by Loraine Burrows. The 
book has eight sections—the aim of education, the 
role of the teachers, the duty of a student, the ideal 
of womanhood, advice to children, parents' respon¬ 
sibility, Sai spiritual education, and quotations. It 
provides very exhaustive guidelines for teachers, 
parents and students; the book may serve as a guid- 

light to all those who are involved in the teach¬ 
ing profession. 

The publication is interesting on two counts. 
First, the matter is at once original and inspiring, 
the motivating and guiding force behind it being the 
Baba Himself. It is also thorough in approach and 
treatment, as duties of all concerned with value 
education or right type of education have been 
clearly (and lovingly) spelled out. Second, human 
values have been invariably related to spiritual vir¬ 
tues and selfless service. At Prashanti Nilayam, as 
in all Sai Ram institutions, these are also followed in 
letter and spirit. 1 had the good luck to visit that seat 
of enlightenment and remain there for over a week. 
One is impressed by what is being done there. The 
Sai pattern of education is an enviable and practical 
modd of imparting instructions. 

Many of the quotations are spoken sentences of 


the Baba and work like powerful mantras. At 
Prashanti Nilayam one finds them inscribed here, 
there and ever 3 rwhere. To cite a few examples: "The 
fafher, the mother and the teacher are the three, 
primarily responsible for moulding the future of a 
country;" "The universe is a great university;" "Edu¬ 
cation must promote peace, security and happiness." 
To teachers, his advice is: "Do not think that your 
service to children is for their sake. It is equally so 
for your sake." To students, he exhorts: "It is the duty 
of every human being to understand and respect his 
parents." How should children grow up? Says the 
Swami: "Children must grow up in the atmosphere 
of reverence, devotion, mutual service and 
cooperation....in the awareness of the brotherhood 
of man and the Fatherhood of God." 

It is a very fruitful and rewarding experience to 
study in person Sai Ram institutes of learning— 
schools, colleges and the prestigious university. 

Translations of religious books reveal to us what 
is available in other Indian languages and point to 
the similarities or varieties of India's spiritual 
wealth. 1 found this motif elaborately dealt with in 
publications brought out in various languages by 
Radha Soami Satsang Beas, Oera Baba Jaimal Singh 
(Amritsar). The Dera has published about seventy 
books written by the sages of Agra and Beas (Swami 
Ji Maharaj, Baba Jaimal Singh, Huzux Maharaj 
Sawan Singh, Sardar Bahadur Maharaj Jagat Singh, 
Maharaj Charan Singh) and devotees and scholars. 
(Maharaj Gurinder Singh is the present living saint 
at Beas). 1 studied a number Santmat books issued by 
the Dsra, and the following two influenced me most: 
The Pafh (1969,18th rpt. 1994), and ZTie to Live (1979, 
3rd rpt. 1983), both by Maharaj Charan Singh. Here 
he explains the Santmat, the Path to realise God as 
adopted by all saints and sages of all times. 

The Path is a free translation of the Punjabi orig¬ 
inal, Sant Marg, done by K.L. Khanna, late Secretary 
of the Dera. It describes "the ancient wisdom that has 
come to mankind ever since the world was made 
and which remains its sole hope of release and sal¬ 
vation". What precisely is this ancient wisdom? It 
comprises three eternal principles/concepts: the 
Word or Sound Current, preset in all human be¬ 
ings; the Giving) Maister who is competent to con¬ 
nect our consciousness (soul) with the sound cur¬ 
rent or Word or Shabd; and the Divine Grace which 
enables one to have the above-mentioned process 
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actualised. This is the path—the only way to realise 
die Creator. The book expounds it through the study 
of specific themes and evidences frcnn the texts oi 
numerous sages and saints, such as Kabir, Guru 
Nanak, Paltu, Darya, Tulsidas, Tulsi Sahib, Farid, 
Charandas, BuUeh Shah, Guru Amur Das, Guru 
Arjun Dev, Bhikha Sahib, Mira Bai, Namdev, Guru 
Ram Das, Ravi Das, Sahjo Bai, Rumi, Hafiz, Sheikh 
Sadi, and so on. 

Its sub‘topics, therefore, include the law of 
Karma, the soul and the lord, the state of the world, 
the one Lord, castes and creeds, the Lord is within, 
the barrier of ego, the true name, swtran and dhyan, 
the inner path, the company of saints, the Master 
and the Lord, the true Master, true worship, die lure 
of the world, the purpose of life, the grace of the 
Lord, and the message of saints. It is a very ade¬ 
quate translation from the Punjabi version (I have 
seen the original), and appears like an original writ¬ 
ing in English. Even quotations from various reli¬ 
gious books have been very accurately rendered. To 
give an example: 

’’Sugar, honey and buffdlow's miik are all sweet. 

But incomparable is the sioeetness cj the Lord." 

(Sheikh Farid) 

Die to Live succinctly describes, in question- 
answer form, what meditation is and how the devo¬ 
tee should go about it. It is based on the answers 
Maharaj Charan Singh gave to foreign devotees in 
the evening meetings held at International Guest 
Hostel at the Dera (in India) for over a decade. It is 
brought into the book form by Arnold Howard of 
the States. The subject matter is, again, Santmat or the 
Path. The crux of the eternal philosophy is made 
clear. God is in and behind all the creation. He is 
inside us, not outside. He can be realised while 
living, with the grace of a perfect, living Master who 
connects our soul (consciousness) with the Divine 
Consciousness, Word or Lc^os or Nam. All saints 
preach and practise this, and enable others to follow 
the Path. Here in 378 Question-Answers, the Path is 
delineated. There is given a comprehensive intro¬ 
duction to teachings of the saints. Then, questions 
are grouped according to themes or areas of enqui¬ 
ry : the divine design, essential pre-requisites, ad¬ 
justing our way of life, concentration, dying while 
living, simran, dhyan, Ntajan, inner guidance, living 
in the meditation atmosphere, growing in love and 
devotion, be bold enough to struggle, progress is 
inevitable, and love is His gift from within. 


The volume retains in ample measure the fresh¬ 
ness and spontaneity of actual conversaticms as also 
the profundity and lucidity widi which the Masttf 
speaks eternal truths inordinary language. Fix* seek¬ 
ers, it is a valuable guidance brok; for meditation it 
is a d^>endable compendium of everlasting wis¬ 
dom and light. 

These two books essentially deal with the same 
theme. For the Dera books, the print orders often run 
into thousands and then into lacs. These are very 
nominally priced because the purpose is to reach the 
seekers. These are also inqmrtant since the philoso¬ 
phy is made crystal clear in a direct, illustrative and 
persuasive way. The Master often speaks in first 
person plural—always respectfully and politely. 
Candour, sweetness, love and humility are His 
forte. Then, each book (or satsang for that matter) is 
self-contained, comprehensive, complete in itself 
These books are characterised by clarity of thought, 
simplicity of expression and charm of presentation. 
Various saints are frequently quoted to illustrate the 
viewpoint. 

Here the stress is invariably on the need of a 
living Master, and practice of Nam. It is not a mere 
theory or a matter of hearsay. Saints speak of what 
they have experienced and enable others to do the 
same. Says Dadu Sahib: 

“With his own eyes has Dadu seen 
What he is speaking of; 

As for others, the words they utter 
Are only hearsay." 

Similarly, Tulsi Sahib observes: 

"Tulsi has seen 
With his own inner eye; 

And as he has seen. 

So has he described." 

And Christ avers: 

'*/ soy unto the, we speak that 
We do know, and testify 
that we have seen." 

John 3:11 

(Quoted in The Path, P. 145) 

I feel like reading these books again and again, 
as they seem to contain material which should be 
"chewed and digested", to be made a part and par¬ 
cel oi one's life and daily activities. 
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Education and Social Change 


Mr. Jtwtioe P B Sawaat Chafnnaiv Pregs Coundl of India/ deliv- 
tfed tihe Coixvocation Addreu at the founih convocatioii of the 
Ncnth Moharaahtra University, Jolgaon. He said/ ^nat as this 
conntryia ediptedby corruption and the corresponding offences, 
similarly it has been punctured by oonuniinalism/ casteisin, re¬ 
gionalism and lingiiistic differences. Tbe unity and i nteg r it y of 
tbe oountry is in danger. This is a result of moital immaturity. 

resets in intolerance, while mental immaturity 
results in meanmindedness. Education must broaden the intellect 
and the mind.” Excerpts 


Wisdom and practical ap' 
proach along with knowledge is 
necessary for the success in life. 
Hence, it is rightly said "experi¬ 
ence is the best teacher". Knowl¬ 
edge can be acquired even with¬ 
out going to any educational in¬ 
stitution, but experience cannot 
be earned without actually living 
the life. 

Whatever field you cho<we in 
leading the life, constant acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge shall be neces¬ 
sary to succeed in that field. 
Knowledge has no limits and is 
constantly added to. In the 
present age, knowledge is grow¬ 
ing in geometric progression. You 
can face the competition in life 
only if the knowledge is uptodate. 
Knowledge earned in the educa¬ 
tional institution, is not the entire 
knowledge of the sul^ect. It only 
shows the direction. Knowledge 
to succeed in a particular field is 
to be acquired by following that 
direction. For that you have to be 
a student throughout your life. 

Life is an endless struggle. In 
fact, life was brought into being 
after a struggle with natural 
progress. Creation is a result of 
struggle. The charm of life lies in 
strug^e. A life without struggle 
Is paralytic, pale and tame. 
Hence, struggle should not be 
looked upon as a calamity, but as 


a test of one's ability. It is neces¬ 
sary to undergo so many such 
tests in life—small or big. Active 
life cannot be led by being afraid 
of struggles or avoiding them. 
Those who wish to do something 
worthy in life and to add to the 
progress and good of the society 
must face the struggle and treat it 
as an opportunity. More the strug¬ 
gle, more the success. That is real 
education which teaches to over¬ 
come all small or big calamities in 
life. Hence, education never ends. 
Life is a school and all of us are 
students in it right upto the end. 

Theknowledge, which we ac¬ 
quire, should be conducive to the 
uplift of the society. No action of 
ours should be in conflict with flic 
interest of the society. It should 
protect the interest of the society 
while achieving personal prog¬ 
ress. Our actions must be morally 
satisfactory and this satisfaction 
is had only if we do something for 
others. Howsoever great we may 
be that does not bring in real sat¬ 
isfaction. The real pleasure 
springs from sacrifice. This can 
be done in private or public life; 
while doing any small or big work 
in any field, by young or old. But, 
for that, we must change our atti¬ 
tude. 

Knowledge can be used for 
social uplift or its destruction. De¬ 


structive tendency is on the in¬ 
crease at present in the world. On 
one hand, increasingly terrible 
weapons are being produced for 
the annihilation of nature and 
man; harmful things and drugs 
are produced; dangerous technol¬ 
ogy is being spread — while on 
the other hand/ more and more 
ingenious means are being in¬ 
vented to exploit the society. And 
this is being done by the educat¬ 
ed. Many among them are experts 
in their respective fields. Sharp 
intellect and expertise in a partic¬ 
ular subject is also misused in ex¬ 
ploiting the society. Knowledge 
is like fire. Fire can be used fca: 
cooking, but also for burning a 
house. Hence, spread of knowl¬ 
edge does not culminate in social 
progress. Human and social val¬ 
ues must be inculcated along^with 
the spread of knowledge. Corrup¬ 
tion is scarce in the illiterate, it is 
•the monopoly of the educated! 
Misappropriation, bribery, forg¬ 
ery, bank scams, havala rackete, 
foreign exchange frauds, tax eva¬ 
sion, black money—these offenc¬ 
es are the gift of the educated to 
the society. The financial healfli 
of the society is affected by such 
offences only which leads to an 
instability in the society. Murder, 
dacoity, burglary have continued 
frean the beginning of human life. 
Till these offences do not go be¬ 
yond control, there is no instabili¬ 
ty in the society. Their effects ore 
limited and restricted to individ¬ 
uals. But the financial offences, 
which only the educated can do, 
destroy the texture of the society. 
Increase in the ofrences of flie ed¬ 
ucated, is a matter of grave con¬ 
cern for the society. 

Just as the destructive use of 
knowledge is a blot to education, 
similarly the intellectual and 
mental slavery of the educated, 
their orthodox nature, blind be- 
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li^ and odierwise dependence 
are equally despising. These 
prove the education to be useless 
and are its insult. The purpose of 
education is to teach a man to 
think independently, but mental 
slavery proves that the purpose 
has been vitiated. This may be a 
fault of education or indicative o£ 
the education being futile. Schol¬ 
arship does not mean reading a 
heap of books. There are hun¬ 
dred of so-called scholars who 
are intellectually and mentally 
paralytic in spite of reading many 
books. He who cannot think inde¬ 
pendently and add to the knowl¬ 
edge of society or cannot help in 
leading it in its intellectual 
progress, does not deserve to be 
called learned. He is simply book¬ 
ish. He is neither a philosophic 
thinker nor a foreseer. What the 
society needs is a thinker, a lead¬ 
er and a foreseer and not slaves 
carrying a load of books, or prat¬ 
tling crammers. It is necessary for 
the progress of the society that 
education produces foreseeing 
thinkers. So you must first be 
.mentally and intellectually inde¬ 
pendent. Then only you will be 
able to use properly the educa¬ 
tion you have acquired; you will 
be helpful to the good of the soci¬ 
ety. You are expected to lead the 
society. Mental and intellectual 
slavery takes back the society by 
many years. 

Just as this country is eclipsed 
by corruption and the corre¬ 
sponding offences, similarly it has 
been punctured by communal- 
ism, casteism, regionalism and 
linguistic differences. The unity 
and int^rity of the country is in 
danger. This is a result of mental 
immaturity. Meanmindedness re¬ 
sults in intolerance, while mental 
immaturity results in mean¬ 
mindedness. Education must 


broaden the intellect and the 
mind. But, the education that is 
imparted results in both diese be¬ 
ing contracted. So mere spread of 
knowledge won't do. The purpose 
of educaticm should be to widen 
the horizon of mind and intellect. 
But, at some places this was in¬ 
tentionally o^tructed and it is 
still so. Unfortunately the fact is 
not recongised by many. So the 
mental slavery of the past centu¬ 
ries shall continue and the coun¬ 
try vrill naturally have to suffer. 
Special attempt must be made to 
change this situation. This is ex¬ 
pected of your modem rational 
generation. 

Most of the intellectuals in 
our country, except a few, ore be¬ 
lieving in tradition or blindly im¬ 
itate the westerners. Both are in¬ 
tellectual slaves. Nothing need be 
said about traditionalists. Those 
following the westerners blindly 
have led the people on a wrong 
path and are doing so. To be drift¬ 
ed with the wave is the perma¬ 
nent nature of these intellectuals. 
When the Leftists had sunshine 
days, they were the participants 
of the fair. When the fair was 
over, many of them had sealed 
lips. Some of them are loudly 
praising the liberal financial poli¬ 
cy. This is a sign immaturity. 
This does not mean that opinions 
should not change. But, this 
shows that opinions accepted in 
the beginning are not rationally 
tested. Intellectual slaves cannot 
free a society. These so-called in¬ 
tellectuals feeding on the west 
have misguided the common 
man. If this situation is to be 
changed, a path of the pr<^ess of 
this country is to be identified, 
intellectuals capable of thinking 
independently are needed. The 
new generation should fill this 

sap- 


70% populaticoi of this coun¬ 
try depends on agriculture and 
75% lives in rural area. But tihe 
conditicm, needs and aspirations 
of the rural area are rarely con¬ 
sidered while deciding the eco¬ 
nomic, political, social policies of 
the country, making legislation, 
interpreting it or executing it. The 
main reason is that the voice of 
the representatives of the rural 
people is heard in important in¬ 
stitutions as an exception. The 
legislators from the rural section 
have to combat with the support¬ 
ers of the representatives in ur¬ 
ban area, industrialists, business¬ 
men, and agents and the urban 
bureaucrats. People are too inno¬ 
cent for the strategy of these. 
Again rural representatives, for 
some reasons, forget rural inter¬ 
ests after going there. Hence, the 
development of this country is by 
the path of the welfare of the ur¬ 
ban area, people, and rural insti¬ 
tutes are sacrificed. The represen¬ 
tatives of the rural area are prac¬ 
tically none in judiciary. So some 
decisions of the Supreme Court 
and High Courts are far from the 
truth and adversely affect the in¬ 
terests of the rural people. If this 
is to be altered all the small or big 
institutes in the country must bear 
the stamp of the elite, honest lead¬ 
ership for the rural area. Your 
University is truly considered as 
a rural University. So the respon¬ 
sibility of creating rural leader¬ 
ship naturally falb upon you. The 
students passing out of this Uni¬ 
versity have a binding to lead the 
rural interests at national and in¬ 
ternational levels in various 
fields. 

Intellect is not a monopoly of 
any one, nor educational stan¬ 
dard a monopoly ci any region or 
educational institution. Hie stan¬ 
dard the skill of the students 
taking education in an educatio- 
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nal institute does not depend 
upon the place where the insti' 
tute is situated. It depends upon 
the quality of the teachers and the 
students taught, along with their 
efforts. So the rural students 
should not have an inferiority 
complex while comparing them¬ 
selves with the url^ students. 
On the contrary, the education 
which the rural student gets in 
the soil and which is required by 
the country, does not exist with 
the urban students. Hence, the 
depth and quality of the educa¬ 
tion of rural students is wanting 
in urban ones. 

This does not mean that there 
is iko variation in the quality of 
the education imparted by vari¬ 
ous educational institutions. Un¬ 
doubtedly, there is a difference 
between the quality of education 
imparted in Zilha Parishad or 
Municipal Schools and private 
schools. Similarly, there is a dif¬ 
ference in quality of education in 
Schools for the common man and 
those for, the elite high society. 
Again the schools with the mis¬ 
leading name Tublic School' 
which are in fact reserved for the 
very high society make the dis¬ 
parity in education all the more 
sharp. Unfortunately, Navodaya 
Schools started in every district 
with the lead by the Government, 
are, more or less, in fact going to 
be helpful to retain ‘Public School' 
culture. The disparity in educa¬ 
tion being increased with the 
leadership of the Government 
and at the cost of public money is 
not a thing of which any Govern¬ 
ment can be proud of. llvere also, 
such an act l^ng done by a Gov¬ 
ernment which is bound by Con¬ 
stitution to create social equality, 
is objectionable legally also. The 
education being imparted in the 
Navodaya Schoob should be giv¬ 
en in all schools. Giving such an 
education by starting special 


schools for the students in the 
guise of quality is unconstitutio¬ 
nal. A separate g^oup of high so¬ 
ciety is formed by Government's 
blessing. This is against the phi¬ 
losophy democracy and social¬ 
ism. The intellect and the inborn 
qualities of all do not blossom in 
the same age. Many-a-time, there 
is rise and fall even in the maturi¬ 
ty of intellect. Hence, running 
special institutes for the students 
after seeding out students show¬ 
ing intellectual brilliance in a par¬ 
ticular subject in a particular age, 
is not acceptable even to science 
of education. It is beneficial to in¬ 
spire such students by giving 
them scholarships at the particu¬ 
lar time. Not that all students are 
able to continue the scholarship 
right upto the end. Similarly, 
those not successful in getting it 
at one time may not be unsuccess¬ 
ful next time. Making a special 
class of those who have shown 
merit on one occasion and run¬ 
ning special schools for special 
education for them leads to ine¬ 
quality, disparity, and inferiority 
complex in the society. 

In this context, it is necessary 
to scrutinize impartially the 
scheme of free education to all. It 
is an absolute truth that giving 
equal concession to all in a society 
having economic disparity in¬ 
creases the inequality. In our 
country, disparity has always 
been in existence. It is increasing 
day by day and it has reached its 
apex today. 60% of all the expens¬ 
es on education is on higher edu¬ 
cation, 25% goes to secondary ed¬ 
ucation and 15% on primary edu¬ 
cation. This means that 15% ex¬ 
penditure on 85% population and 
85% for 15%. This inverse ratio of 
expenditure also shows how our 
school problems are thought of 
from the viewpoint of the sophis¬ 
ticated. It will also be clear how 
this class has the lion's share of 


the national income. The expens¬ 
es of the education for primary to 
higher education given in Govt./ 
Semi Govt, or aided institutions 
is incurred from people's money. 
The fee charged is nominal. The 
fee charged in primary to higher 
education varies inversely with 
the expenses. So spending peo¬ 
ple's money for the education of 
those who can afford to pay the 
fees is neither proper nor judi¬ 
cious. This cuts across the princi¬ 
ples and provisions of the consti¬ 
tution. Just, as it is against the 
principle of equality to give dif¬ 
ferent treatment to those at par, 
giving equal treatment to those 
not at par means sacrificing the 
principle of equality. On the con¬ 
trary, charging fees according to 
die slab of income is necessary for 
the proper execution of the consti¬ 
tution. Society spends money for 
the education of all. Everyone 
must contribute his mite. It is also 
improper to differentiate between 
• men and women in this matter. 
Presuming that women of the fi¬ 
nancially higher strata do not get 
education because of financial 
dependence is a distortion of 
truth. The question how much 
money of the Govt is likely to be 
saved by differentiating b^ween 
the rich and poor in charging 
fees?” is irrelevant. The question 
is of equality and constitutional 
provision therefor. People's mon¬ 
ey should be spent for only those 
who need it. Such needy persons 
are more in rural area. The re¬ 
sponsibility of getting changed 
the unconstitutional and unjust 
policies lies more on those who 
want to bring the Constitution 
into effect honestly and over those 
educated of the l^ve not class of 
the society who have got die eye 
of knowledge after getting the ed¬ 
ucation. 1 also express an expecta¬ 
tion that they will fulfil this re¬ 
sponsibility. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Audio Visual Media^in Distance Education 

Kiran Karnik, Vice-President 


The Conunonwealdi Educa¬ 
tional Media Centre for Asia 
(CEMCA), in collaboration with 
IGNOU, conducted a 3-day Ori¬ 
entation Programme for the Di¬ 
rectors of Institutes of Correspon- 
dmce Courses (CCls) of Indian 
Universities and Open Schools on 
Audio Visual Media in Distance 
Education at the ICSSR regional 
centre, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 

The inaugural session was 
presided by Prof V S Prasad, Di¬ 
rector, Distance Education Coun¬ 
cil and Sri Kiran Kamik delivered 
the keynote address. The Heads 
of the Educational Media Centres 
in Hyderabad (AVRC, EMRC, 
CIEFL, Ambedkar Open Univer¬ 
sity) and the Mass Communica¬ 
tion & Journalism Department, 
Osmania University were 
present. Prof. Manzurul Amin, 
Retd. Addl. Director General, 
Doordarshan, also graced the oc¬ 
casion. 

Mr. K. Narayanan, Head, 
Administration & Finance, 
CEMCA, welcomed the partici¬ 
pants and explained the objec¬ 
tives and activities of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Learning (COL) 
and the Commonwealth Educa¬ 
tional Media Centre for Asia 
(CEMCA). He stressed the need 
for co-operation amongst the 
Asian institutions in the area of 
educational media. Prof Prasad, 
in his presidential remarks, felt 
that the CCIs should incorporate 
audio-visual media in some of the 
courses gradually and in this ef¬ 
fort they could use the existing 
facilities available with IGNOU, 
AVRCs/EMRCs of the VGC. Sri 


Discovery Channel, in his keynote 
address visualised diat education 
was emerging as the biggest in¬ 
dustry in the years to come and 
the CCIs should gear up to meet 
the challenges from commercial 
organisations. The Distance Edu¬ 
cation institutions should bind 
their resources and nfake effec¬ 
tive use of die electronic media in 
imparting high quality education 
to students. Mr K. Ravi Kanth, 
Programme Officer, CEMCA, 
who was also the co-ordinator for 
the programme, provided the ccm- 
text for it drawing upon the re¬ 
commendations of UC^^’s round 
table me^ng of the Directors of 
CCIs of Oct "95 and a needs as¬ 
sessment survey of CEMCA. He 
introduced to the participants the 
objectives, the methodology and 
the resource persons of the 
programme. The objectives being: 
1 ) to map out the roles and appli- 
caticms of audio/visual media in 
distance education, 2) to facilitate 
experience-sharing in the produc¬ 
tion and use of a/v media, and 3) 
to facilitate a dialogue between 
the Directors of CCIs/Open 
Schools and the Heads of the ma¬ 
jor educational media organi¬ 
sations. 

After intense deliberations 
spread over eleven sessions that 
included presentations by CIEFL, 
Consortium for Educational 
Communication, IGNOU, and 
AIR, the following recommenda¬ 
tions were made: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

i) Rdbthig to the CCIs 

a) There should be a firm com¬ 


mitment at the higher level 
within the CCIs for the use of 
audio/visual media in dis¬ 
tance education. The CCIs 
should pr^mret^^ebound ac¬ 
tion plans, which should iden¬ 
tify the courses where a/v me¬ 
dia could be integrated, sug¬ 
gest the media choices and me- 
combinations and indicate 
the strategy for implementa¬ 
tion and evaluation. At the im¬ 
plementation stage, an existing 
staff member of the CCI could 
take on the role of a media co¬ 
ordinator with the responsibil¬ 
ity of actualising the action 
plans. He/She has to do an in¬ 
ventory of the available a/v 
materials and try and integrate 
them into the correspondence 
courses identified for the pur¬ 
pose, giving due consideration 
to pedagogic, economic, ad¬ 
ministrative and learner 
centred factors. The assistance 
of CEMCA, EMPC and DEC 
could be sought at this stage, if 
necessary. 

b) The production of a limited 
number of all programmes 
could be taken up initially on a 
"cost-sharing' basis by the CCIs 
(as a collective body) in subject 
areas, which are common to 
ail. The assistance of EMPC/ 
AVRCs/EMRCs may be 
sought in the actual production 
stages. The resulting prog¬ 
rammes may be dubbed into 
regional languages with ap¬ 
propriate alterations for use by 
CCIs as distance learning ma¬ 
terial. 

c) The COs are to explore new 
ways of delivering a/v learn¬ 
ing materials to their students. 
This calls for an innovative and 
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enterprising attitude. The ex¬ 
perience of the CCI at 
Nagarjuna University in trying 
to reach out to its students 
throu^ the Cable TV Channel 
should provide some cues to 
the other CCls. 

d) As the capital costs for estab¬ 
lishing an electronic media 
production centre may be too 
high for any single CCI to ab- 
sorl^ it was suggested by some 
participants that autonomous 
media co-operatives be estab¬ 
lished, regionwise, and finan¬ 
cially supported by the respec¬ 
tive CCIs Part of the seed mon¬ 
ey for these Centres may be 
sought as grant/assistance 
from DEC, UGC, industry and 
other sources. The facilities 
and services of these Centres 
could be used to produce/dub 
the necessary a/v prog¬ 
rammes. 

e) Though some of the CCls may 
be working under financial 
constraints, they still have hu¬ 
man resources to contribute. 
Good teachers/educators 
could be identified by the CCls 
from their academic staff for 
the purpose of writing scripts 
for IGNOU/CEC audio/video 
prog- rammes. The services of 
hard working (as a TV 
programme requires atleast 60 
hours of preparatory time) aca¬ 
demics, who can provide new 
insights/ ideas, could certain¬ 
ly be utilised for the produc¬ 
tion of distance learning mate¬ 
rials. 

f) The CCls could provide basic 
information to EMPC/ 
CEMCA/CEC on their cours¬ 
es 80 as to facilitate an under¬ 
standing of the nature of a/v 
support required. 


ii) Relating; to Indira Gandhi 
National Open University 

1) E?ec*rontc Media Production Cen¬ 
tre 

a) Advance information on 
IGNOU's a/v programmes to 
be provided to the CCls so 
diat inpute may come from 
the academic staff of the CCls 
in the formative stages. 

b) IGNOU to produce a 
'showreel' of its a/v prog¬ 
rammes, subjectwise, so that 
the CCls would be able to pre-' 
view the material more easi¬ 
ly. 

c) IGNOU"s catalogues of a/v 
programmes and broadcast 
schedules to be mailed regu¬ 
larly to all the CCls. 

d) CCls are to be assisted by 
IGNOU in the production of 
their audio/video prog¬ 
rammes — advice on plan- 
ning, producing and utilising 
the programmes. 

e) EMPC to make available du¬ 
plication facilities (for audio 
&t video) and other technical 
services to the CCls on a 'cost- 
recovery' basis. 

f) IGNOU to undertake joint 
productions of a/v prog¬ 
rammes with the CCls in sub¬ 
ject areas of common interest. 

g) EMPC to help CCls install the 
necessary hardware to re¬ 
ceive the IGNOU telecasts 
and downlink the tele¬ 
conferencing transmissions. 

1) Distance Education Council 

a) to act as a co-ordinating body 
for monitoring and providing 
a/v production Sc playback 
facilities in Distance Educa¬ 
tion institutions. 

b) to formulate appropriate pol¬ 


icies to co-ordinate all nation¬ 
al agencies — IGNOU, State 
Open Universities, CCls, in 
die utilisation of a/v materi¬ 
als. 

c) to provide funds to CCls for: 

(1) developing and using elec¬ 
tronic media materials, 

(2) procuring relevant audio/ 
video programmes pro¬ 
duced by other institu¬ 
tions, 

(3) training initiatives related 
to production and use of 
electronic media in dis¬ 
tance education, 

(4) acquiring the hardware 
and downlink facilities to 
access the IGNOU tele¬ 
conferencing facility, and 

(5) establishing regional me¬ 
dia co-operatives, whose 
services and facilities 
would be used by the re¬ 
spective CCls, 

d) to facilitate the sharing of the 
audio/video resources avail¬ 
able within the distance edu¬ 
cation institutions in India 
(IGNOU, State OUs etc). 

e) to facilitate access to the tech¬ 
nical facilities/services of 
state Open Universities for 
the CCls to produce their a/v 
materials. 

iii) Relating to CEMCA 

a) CEMCA in collaboration with 
DEC should act as a co¬ 
ordinating body for all the 
CCls in this initiative of inte- 
g;rating a/v media into corre¬ 
spondence courses. 

b) CEMCA in collaboration with 
DEC could provide value- 
added information to the 
CCls on the available audio/ 
visual learning materials. 
This service would help CCls 
identify and procure the a/v 
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programmes compatible with 
their courses and relevant to 
the needs of their students. 

c) CEMCA, in collaboration 
with IGNOU. UGC and the 
different educational media 
centres, could organise train¬ 
ing programmes for the aca¬ 
demics in CCIs and provide 
professional support to help 
CCIs produce and use elec¬ 
tronic media materials. 

d) CEMCA, in collaboration 
with DEC, could facilitate 
collaborative production 
endeavours between CCIs 
and educational media/ 
broadcasting organisations in 
the country. 

iv) Relating to University 
Grants Commission 

a) UGC should provide match¬ 
ing grants (along wiih DEC) for 

1) the purchase of a/v mate¬ 
rials by CCIs for integra¬ 
tion into their courses, 

2) the production of a/v 
programmes at the educa¬ 
tional media centres of 
UGC, EMPC, 

3) the acquisition and instal¬ 
lation of the necessary 
hardware to access the 
tele-conferencing facility 
ofIGNOU/ISRO, 

4) training programmes 
(orga- nised jointly by 
CEC/CEMCA/IGNOU) 
related to the production 
and use of electronic me¬ 
dia in distance education, 
and 

5) establishing regional me¬ 
dia co-operatives, whose 
services and facilities 
would be utilised by the 
respective CCIs. 

b) UGC, in consultation with 
Consortium for Educational 


Communication, may evolve 
DMins and specific guidelines 
for the use of the technical 
and production services of 
the EMRCs/AVRCs by CCIs 
for the production erf their 
a/v programmes. 

v) Relating to CEC and 
EMRCa/AVRCa 

a) EMRCs/AVRCs may provide 
advice and extend technical 
facilities and services to the 
CCIs for the production of 
their a/v programmes. 

b) EMRCs/AVRCs may under¬ 
take joint productions with 
the CCIs (which are located 
within the same region) in 
subject areas of common in¬ 
terest. 

c) EMRCs/AVRCs may con¬ 
duct training programmes (in 
collaboration with CEMCA 
and IGNOU) for the academ¬ 
ic staff of the Cds in the pro¬ 
duction and use of electronic 
media materials for distance 
education. 

vi) Rating to All India Radio 

a) AIR should provide 'airtime' 
to the CCIs in the different re¬ 
gions of the country for 
atleast one hour a week. 

b) AIR should make available to 
the CCIs some of its technical 
facilities for the production of 
their educational radio/au¬ 
dio programmes. 

c) AIR should initiate and facil¬ 
itate the interactive use of ra¬ 
dio by the CCIs, at timings, 
which are convenient to the 
students. 

vii) Relating to die sales ol a/v 
progfammes 

a) An exhaustive catalogue con¬ 


taining infonnation on all the 
a/v programmes (under dif¬ 
ferent subject headings) of 
IGNOU, CEC, CIET etc. 
should be mailed periodical¬ 
ly to all the CCIs by the mar¬ 
keting agencies — CEMCA 
and DEC to facilitate this. 

b) The price lists of the educa¬ 
tional programmes should be 
approved by tiie actual pro¬ 
ducing organisations (i.e. 
IGNOU, CEC, CIET). This 
makes it easier for the CCIs to 
process the quotations and 
purchase the' cassettes. 

c) The CCIs may be allowed to 
make payment within one 
month of the supply of the 
audio/video cassettes and 
submission of bills by the 
marketing agencies. 

Legal Aid Hospital 

A new concept in legal edu¬ 
cation has been introduced in 
Lucknow University. The new 
multi-purpose course meant for 
students of five year LL.B. (Hons.) 
Course would not only make 
them specialists in different 
branches oi Law but will also give 
them specialised training in man¬ 
agement and accountancy. 

For the benefit of LL.B. 
(Hons.) students a "Legal Aid 
Hospital" has been opened with 
all required facilities includ¬ 
ing forensic laboratory, finger 
print bureau, hand writing bu¬ 
reau and post-mortem facilities. 

The legal aid hospital would 
deal with taxation, rent control, 
consumer protection, family mat¬ 
ters, service matters, accidents 
claims, human ri^ts violation, 
drug addicts and drug trafficking 
etc. It would embrace all branch¬ 
es including civil, criminal and 
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revenue to provide practical 
training to students of five year 
course. 

On completion of five year 
course 15 students would be se¬ 
lected in order of merit to work as 
resident lawyers, on the pattern 
of resident doctors. They will 
work for three years and then va¬ 
cate for new incumbents. These 
resident lawyers will provide 
socio-economic justice to the poor 
and needy persons by giving 
them legal advice and necessary 
legal aid. Legal aid camps would 
be organised in rural areas where 
both legal education and legal aid 
will be given to villagers. 

The state govt, have also ap¬ 
proved a grant of Rs. 25 lacs for 
the establishment of "Legal Aid 
Hospital". 

PG Diploma in 
Human Rights 

The National Law School of 
India University, Bangalore, has 
decided to offer a one year Post¬ 
graduate Diploma in Human 
Rights Law and Practice through 
distance education mode from 
July 1996. The course is a part of 
the University's efforts to widely 
disseminate legal knowledge 
with a view to supporting human 
rights observance, rule of law and 
good governance. 

The course is designed to pro¬ 
vide a basic understanding of the 
human rights guaranteed to ev¬ 
ery person in international law 
ai^ in domestic laws. It also seeks 
to Inform the public as to how one 
can secure his or her rights 
through various bodies within 
one's country and outside. The 
medium of instruction and exam¬ 
ination will be English and work¬ 
ing knowledge of English is es¬ 
sential for participating in the 


course. Those holding a Universi¬ 
ty degree in Arts, Science, Com¬ 
merce, Law and Humanities from 
any of the recognized universities 
are eligible for admission to the 
course. There is no restriction as 
to age, nationality or sex and the 
course is open to employed per¬ 
sons as well. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained ft'om the Distance Educa¬ 
tion Department, National Law 
School of India University, 
Nagarbhavi, Bangalore-560 072. 

Rajiv Gandhi University 
of Health Sciences 

The Rajiv Gandhi University 
of Health Sciences constituted to 
ensure proper and systematic 
teaching, training and research in 
modern and Indian systems of 
medicine has started functioning 
in Bangalore from June 1 with Dr. 
S. Kantha as its first vice-chancel¬ 
lor. 

The appointment of Dr 
Kantha to head the university for 
a period of three years was ap¬ 
proved by Governor Khurshed 
Alam Khan recently. According 
to the Rajiv Gandhi University of 
Health Sciences Act passed in 
September 1994 the first vice- 
chancellor will be appointed by 
the chancellor (governor) on the 
recommendation of the govern¬ 
ment. 

About 260 medical, dental, 
pharmacy, nursing colleges and 
Indian systems of medicine insti¬ 
tutes will be affiliated to the uni¬ 
versity. The university, the third 
in die country after Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra Pradesh, will also 
look after post-graduate admis¬ 
sions of medical and dental cours¬ 
es, which is now being done by 
the director of medical education. 

The university which was 


earlier proposed to be located in 
Mysore was shifted to Bangalore 
as most of the professional colleg¬ 
es were in Bangalore. The univer¬ 
sity will function from Sanjay 
Gandhi Institute of Accident Re¬ 
lief and Physical Medicine which 
has moved to its own building 
near NIMHANS. 

AEB Annual Session 

The 17th Annual Session of 
the Academy of Environmental 
Biology is proposed to be held at 
Rohtak from 16fh-18th Novem¬ 
ber, 1996. A symposium & BRPM 
competition on "Environmental 
Management of semi arid tropics 
with special reference to develop¬ 
ing rural areas" will be organised 
during the session. A Theme dis¬ 
cussion on "Science & Technolo¬ 
gy — its role & utilisation in Eco¬ 
system health" is also planned. 
The BRPM Competition is held to 
promote, encourage and reward 
the young talented scientists of 
the country. 

The topics proposed tobe dis¬ 
cussed at tedinical sessions oi 
the symposium include Bio¬ 
diversity, Case studies—Impact 
assessment and Environmental 
health. Toxicology—animals, 
plants and men. Waste utilization 
and recycling. Conservation of 
Natural resources. Environmen¬ 
tal biotechnology, and Impact of 
hazardous chemicals on the eco¬ 
system. 

Further details may be had 
from Dr. R.C. Dalela, Secretary 
(HQ), The Academy of Environ¬ 
mental Biology, 771, Civil Lines 
(South), Muzaffamagar-251 001 
(India). 

New Initiatives at GNDU 

The Guru Nanak Dev Univer¬ 
sity proposes to establish an Insti¬ 
tute of Maas Communication with 
all modem facilities and equip- 
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mcfit at Jalandhar. This was an¬ 
nounced by Mr. B.K. Srivastava, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University 
while addressing the media per¬ 
sons at the University Campus in 
Amritsar recently. He said ^e in¬ 
stitute would be run by an auton- 
ozhous society and the Board of 
Directors of the Institute would 
include eminent personalities 
from various walks c^life includ¬ 
ing the print and electronic me¬ 
dia. 

Mr. Srivastava said a com¬ 
mittee had been constituted to 
look into the problems facing the 
rural students in respect of style 
and pattern of question papers for 
Entrance Tests conducted by the 
university for admission to vari¬ 
ous courses. The university had 
also framed a borad-based policy 
for the appointment of Co¬ 
ordinators for Entrance Tests. 
Under this policy Deans of facul¬ 
ties would be appointed as Co¬ 
ordinators of various entrance 
tests. 

He said efforts were being 
made to associate experts of 
NIEPA and other institutions like 
UGC, CSIR, AICTE to bring im¬ 
provement in xnanagonent of the 
university and colleges. He said a 
system was being evolved for 
evaluation of individual teachers 
as also of the teaching depart¬ 
ments by using standard parame¬ 
ters developed by national and 
international institutions. This 
system, he said, would be used 
hu* encouraging the outstanding 
teachers/ departments by provid¬ 
ing additional grants for research 
and bring in a sense of motivation 
amongst fhe teaching faculty. 

The Vice-ChanceUor said that 
the university had decided to set 
up a development cell to help in 
the development of c<dleges in 
general and rural cc^leges in par¬ 
ticular. This extension work 


would be undertaken to help the 
rural teachers and students in 
making than more suitable and 
competent to pursue hi^er stud¬ 
ies vis-a-vis the urban students. 
The university, he said, would 
also adopt some rural colleges for 
closer interaction and develop¬ 
ment. 

To prqiare die students for 
competitive ocaminations, a Cen¬ 
tre for providing General Knowl¬ 
edge and General Awareness was 
also being set up with the help ci 
some private institutes of nation¬ 
al r^ute, Mr. Srivastava said. 

Research Grants in 
Inteniaticmal Relations 

Under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, the American Stud¬ 
ies Research Centre (ASRC) has 
announced a new series of re¬ 
search/study grants to research 
scholars and college and univer¬ 
sity teachers in the freld of inter¬ 
national relations (broadly de¬ 
fined). These short duration 
grants, (at the junior, middle and 
senior levels) are designed to en¬ 
able the eligible researchers and 
teachers to utilise the resources 


The Indian Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research (ICAR) has de¬ 
cided to hold 33 Summer Insti- 
tutes/Short Courses in the field of 
Agricultural Sciences and allied 
subjects during the summer vaca¬ 
tion of 1996 for the'benefit of 
teachers, research workers and 
extension workers, particularly 
the subject-matter specialists. The 
main objectives of this inservice 
training course would be to com¬ 
municate the latest technologies/ 


available at the Centre and are 
designed to cover travd costs and 
boarding and lodging charges in 
the Centre's hostel. 

Further details and applica¬ 
tion forms may be obtained from 
Dr, B. Ramesh Babu, American 
Studies Research Centre, Hydera- 
bad-500 007. 

ABB Awards 

The Academy of Environ¬ 
mental Biology (AEB) has an¬ 
nounced Awards for 1995. These 
include: 

(1) Archana Medal; and (2) 
DEF Medallation in Toxicology 
(11 th Young Scientist Award). 

Nominatioiis are invited from 
members of AEB and through 
Heads of Univo^sities/UTs, Re¬ 
search Institutes, Institutions & 
Learned Societies for the above 
' Awards. 

For further details and 
pr<^rma of Nomination Forms, 
write toDr. R.C. Dalela, Secretary 
(HW), The Acadony of Environ¬ 
mental Biology, 771, Civil Lines 
(South), Muzaffamagar-251 001, 
India. 


advances in the subject and pro¬ 
vide the necessary orientation to 
teachers and research workers of 
Agriculture/Agricultural Engi¬ 
neering/Animal Sciences/Fisha*- 
ies so that they are able to relate 
the teaching of their subject to the 
intiblem in their respective disci¬ 
plines. 

One or two teachers, re¬ 
searchers and extensi<»i special¬ 
ists from a University/College/ 


News from Agricultural Universities 

ICAR Summer Institutes 
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Institute/Department, who are 
actively engaged in teaching re> 
search or extension education in 
the respective subject may be 
sponsored. 

The sponsored candidates 
should not be over 45 years of age 
on 1st July, 1996 and should have 
Master's degree in the respective 
discipline and working at the lev- 


All India Council for Techni¬ 
cal Education (AlCTE), has 
framed regulations regarding 
grant of approval for starting new 
technical institutions, for intro¬ 
duction of courses or programmes 
and for increase in the intake ca¬ 
pacity of the courses or 
programmes in consultation with 
the agencies concerned, namely. 
State Governments, University 
Grants Commission, Universities 
or State Boards of Technical Edu¬ 
cation, etc. 

Incomplete proposals shall 
not be considered and the propos¬ 
als received after the last date no¬ 
tified shall be considered for aca¬ 
demic year 1997-98. 

Copies of the proposal are re¬ 
quired to be sent simultaneously 
to the respective State Govern¬ 
ment and to the affiliating Uni¬ 
versities/State Boards of Techni¬ 
cal Education. The evidence to 
this effect shall be furnished 
alongwith the proposals made to 
the Council at the time of submis¬ 
sion. 

To simplify the procedure, it 
has been decided that the propos¬ 
als for starting of new courses 
within the approved intake ca¬ 
pacity and any adjustment in the 
existing courses within this capac- 


el of Asstt. Professor/Scientist 
with two years experience in the 
respective discipline. 

Details of the candidates may 
be furnished in the prescribed 
form (available with the Univer¬ 
sity/Institute) to the Director of 
the Summer Institute at the re¬ 
spective university so as to reach 
him fifteen days before the com¬ 
mencement of the course. 


ity shall be submitted to the re¬ 
spective Regional Office of the 
AICTE. Proposals for new institu¬ 
tions and additional intake due to 
new courses and increase in in¬ 
take, etc. shall be submitted to All 
India Council for Technical Edu¬ 
cation. 


Between 16th June to 23th 
June, 1996 the following schedule 
of telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will be observed. 
The programme is presented in 
two sets of one hour duration 
each every day from 6.00 a.m. to 
7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 
p.m. The programme is available 
on the TV Network throughout 
the country. 

1st Tranamiaaion 
6.00 a.m. to 7.00 a,m 

16.6.96 

"Rabindra Sangeet-Part I" 
"Blooming Thoms" 

"The Week Ahead" 


sions on the proposals in consul¬ 
tation with the State Govern¬ 
ments/Universities/State Boards 
of Technical Education and, 
therefore, it is desirable for the 
Societies/Institutions to make 
proposals in line with the man¬ 
power requirements in different 
areas as projected by the respec¬ 
tive State. The Directorates of 
Technical Education/State Gov¬ 
ernments shall be consulted in 
this regard. 

The Council shall encourage 
the setting up of new institutions 
in the States which are otherwise 
deficient in outturn of technical 
manpower. The Council shall be 
stringent in approving the pro¬ 
posals from the States which al¬ 
ready have more than the ade¬ 
quate manpower. 

The Council considers the op- 
timum intake capacity for a 
multifaculty Engineering Institu¬ 
tion as 400 to 420 and for the 
Polytechnic as 300. 


IB.6.96 

"Communication: Television 
A Window on the World" 
"The Glorious Legacy of the 
Marathas of Thanja vur - Part 
1 " 

"Colour of Skin or Colour of 
Mind" 

20.6.96 

"Electromagnetic Pollution" 
"Innovation in Teacher Edu¬ 
cation" 

"Speak the Speech—^Part 1" 

22.6.96 

"Origin of Geometry" 

"Income Tax - An Introduc¬ 
tion" 

"Sonic Litter" 

23.6.96 

"Rabindra Sangeet - Part 2" 
"Lasting Impressions" 

"The Week Ahead" 


_ NeH>s from AICTE _ 

New Proposals for Academic Year 1996-97 


The Council will take deci- 


News from UGC 


Countrywide Classroom Programme 
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nhd Transmission 
1.00 pjn. to 2.00 pjn 

16.6.96 

No Telecast 

17.6.96 

"The Week Ahead" 

"Question Time” 

"Concept of Colur—Part II: 
The Eye's Music" 

ia.6.96 

"Radioactivity—Part I" 

"Count Abilities... Not Dis> 
abilities" 

"Thyroid—The Quiet Work¬ 
shop" 

19.6.96 

"Fibre Materials and Fabri¬ 
cation—^Part 2" 

"Heritage of Thanjavur - 
Saraswati Mahal" 

"Fungal Wealth of India" 

20.6.96 

"Geo: Deserts" 

"Musical Imageries in Tagore 
Literature" 


21.6.96 

"Sun-Earth Space Environ¬ 
ment—Part I: Solar, Wind 
and its Effects on Earth" 
"Dusk at Dawn" 

"Necessary Evil-Nickel" 

22.6.96 

"Cockroaches" 

"Creative World of Make-up" 
"Kathak" 

23.6.96 

"No Telecast" 

Hindi Trfecast 
6 . 00 ^ 6.30 4 ^ 

17.6.96 

qxQn" 

19.6.96 

1 . 

2 . 

21.6.96 

ipT- SIR. 

" 4 ^ 


_ News from Abroad _ 

International Conference on Chemical Education 


The 14th international confer¬ 
ence on chemical education is 
proposed to held on 14-19 July 
1996 at the university of 
Queensland, Australia. The con¬ 
ference title is 'Chemistry: ex¬ 
panding the boundaries'. 

The theme acknowledges the 
centrality of chemistry through its 
expanding relationship with 
many facets of science and every¬ 
day life. Conference participants 
will be called upon to develop 
this theme with a view to enhanc¬ 
ing the understanding of the im¬ 
portant relationships which 
chemistry forms with the new 


frontiers of human endeavour. 
Implications for chemical educa¬ 
tion beyond 2000 which gives a 
'science for alT perspective will 
be encouraged. 

The scientific programme 
wiU include discussion oi topics 
such as: implications of research 
into teaching for chemical educa¬ 
tion beyond 2000; chemistry: its 
central purpose in the develop¬ 
ment of multi-disciplinary ap¬ 
proaches to scientiEc problems; 
understanding chemistry in die 
public dcxnain; the influence of 
technology on die nature of chem¬ 
istry and chemistry education; 


envircxunental chemistry: its role 
in school and undergraduate cur¬ 
ricula; chemistry and biotechnol¬ 
ogy: where to?; designing new 
molecules and useful materials; 
evaluating student learning: the 
influence of national standards; 
and extending the context for 
learning through industry links 
programmes. 

For further information, write 
to ICCE Conference Secretariat 
(Sally Brown); Continuing Profes¬ 
sional Education, The University 
of Queensland; 4072 Brisbane, 
Australia. 

S6cT Education 
Symposium 

The eighth $ 3 rmposium of the 
International Organization of Sci¬ 
ence and Technology Education 
(lOSTE) will take place from 17 to 
22 August 1996 in Alberta, 
Canada. 

The symposium will provide 
an international forum to discuss 
the latest in science and technolo¬ 
gy education research, policies 
and practices. Participants from 
over fifty countries will explore 
opportunities to encourage re¬ 
gional co-operation and promote 
new ideas. The theme of the 
symposium will be 'Responsible 
citizenship and economic devel¬ 
opment' and in keeping with the 
theme,business and industry will 
be encouraged to participate with 
academics and educators. 

The sub-themes of the sym¬ 
posium include evidence of the 
need for, and nature of, science 
and technology education; policy 
directions in science and technol¬ 
ogy education; and promising 
practices and innovations in sci¬ 
ence and technology education 
programmes, assessment practic¬ 
es and technological methods. 

For further information, write 
to 8th lOSTE Symposium, Con¬ 
tinuing Professional Education, 
University of Alberta, 4-116 Edu¬ 
cation North, Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2G5 Canada. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


An Effective Textbook 

. Malay Dutta* 


Rajeev Sangal. USP Progranuning. New Ddhi, Tata McGraw-Hill 
Publidiing Company Liinited, 1995. ISBN 0-07-462396-6, Pp. 231. 
Rs 120.00. 


This well-planned, self-con¬ 
tained textbook can be used to 
teach programming in LISP to un¬ 
dergraduate and postgraduate 
students who need not have any 
special background. The book can 
also be used by computer profes¬ 
sionals in other areas, to learn 
LISP quickly on their own. LISP is 
a programming laiiguage which 
is mainly used in Artificial Intel¬ 
ligence (Al> applications. It en¬ 
forces a style of programming 
known as the functional style of 
programming and thus as a pro¬ 
gramming language it stands 
apart from the usual procedural 
languages. This style makes it 
easier for the programmer to for¬ 
mulate abstract structures quick¬ 
ly and develop large systems 
much faster and less expensively. 
Prototypes can be built rapidly 
with specification and implemen¬ 
tation evolving together, with us¬ 
ers constantly helping to shape 
the final result. Therefore every 
student of Computer Science 
whether or not he/she is going to 
specialize in Artificial Intelli¬ 
gence, shoidd be exposed to LISP 
and its inherent style of program¬ 
ming. High memory requirement 
was one of the earlier difficulties 
with LISP. However with the 


"Pressor und Head. Department of 
Computer Science, Cauhati Lfniverst- 
ty. Cuwdhoti-JSJ 014. 


availability of ev^ desk-top com¬ 
puters with very high amount of 
memory and other hardware re¬ 
sources, this limitation is now re¬ 
ceding. With further develop¬ 
ments in LISP or its possible fu¬ 
ture variants, it is quite possible 
that LlSF-like languages will be 
put into more and more use in 
areas other than what are current¬ 
ly considered typical A1 areas. In 
any application programming sit¬ 
uation where there is a need of 
procedure and data abstraction, 
LISP will turn out ideal as a pro¬ 
gramming languaige, and in fu¬ 
ture it can be hoped that in new 
application areas in Management 
and in not-so-nutneric sciences 
like Biotechnology, etc LISP will 
find considerable use. Contrary to 
an incorrect beli^ that LISP is 
hard to learn, actually since its 
syntax is very simple, one can 
very quickly start understanding 
quite ccMtnplex programs in LISP. 
Previous exposure to some other 
programming languages is not 
necessary. Also since LISP has 
been used very heavily in serious 
and large A1 applications, very 
good programming environments 
have been developed for LISP 
which make life much easier for 
the programmers. Looking at all 
these. It is somewhat strange that 
LISP is yet to gain wide populari¬ 
ty except amcmg A1 experts. One 
reasons is perhaps that most 
books on LISP programming have 


been somewhat hard to read. A 
good easily readable textbook on 
LISP programming is therefore 
really welcome and Sangal's book 
provides exactly that. 

The book presents the funda¬ 
mentals of LISP programming 
with a very lucid style of presen¬ 
tation. The concepts are unfolded 
in a classroom style with wdl cho¬ 
sen examples and illuminating 
exercises avoiding unnecessary 
and confusing elaborations. Be¬ 
cause of this the student can easi¬ 
ly master the fundamentals of the 
language and the functional style 
of programming, learning per¬ 
haps the finer points and details 
in an accompanying progreun- 
ming protject taken towards the 
end. In writing the booK au¬ 
thor has made full use of his expe¬ 
rience in presenting the contents 
as a part of the course in A1 pro¬ 
gramming in B.Tech at IIT 
Kanpur and in two-week inten¬ 
sive courses on A1 run at IIT 
Kai^ur. The result is a very fine 
textbook and because of the po¬ 
tential LISP or similar languages 
have in future, the book can be 
readily used in a core advanced 
programming course in all B.E./ 
B.Tech and M.Sc/MCA courses. 
For Indian students another ad¬ 
vantage is its ready availability 
and very moderate price. Apart 
from students, computer profos- 
sionab in areas other than Al, 
who have a LISP interpreter avail¬ 
able and have no previous experi¬ 
ence in LISP, can use this book to 
get an excellent introduction to 
programming in USP and make 
profitable use of this knowledge 
in future. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 

A list of doctoral theses accepted hy ladUii Uaivenitles 


HUMANITIES 

nilloso|diy 

1. Dominic, Charles Ves. God< world and aoiil according 
to St Tlumias Aipiinea and Sri Madhvadiar 3 ra; A oon^wrativc 
■tody. Bangalore. Dr G A Jalihai, Prot Department of niilaso< 
phy. Bangalore Univereity, Bangalore. 

2. Kapoor, Ashish. Modem Indian philoaopliic Ihoii^t in 
reladott to our socio political prohlaans with apedal r ef aranoa 
to Swanil Vlvekanand, KaWndra Nath Ta^ra, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sri AuroUndo. Punjabi. Dr S K Gupta, Depart¬ 
ment of Hiatoiy, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

3. Muldiarjee, Jayasree. Aaalyticlty, synonymity and 
meaning. NBU. Dr CBhattadtarjee, Department of Philosophy, 
University of North Bengal, Rajarammohunpur, District 
Darjeeling. 

4. Pardeep Kumar. The nature of sugumants In Western 
logic. Punjabi. Dr R D Nixankari, Department of Philosophy, 
Puidabi Univeisiiy, Patiala. 

5. Pnsannakumari, V B. The concept of freedom in 
Marxian ethics. CbIicuL Dr V C Narayana Das, Praf and Head, 
Departmoit of Philosophy, University of Calicut, Calicut 

6. Roychaudhuri, Udaysankar. The nature and function of 
imagination In Hume and Kant NBU. Dr P Roy, Reader, 
Department of Philosophy, University of North Bengal, 
Rajarammohunpur, District Darjeeling. 

Religion 

1. Hannail Sin^. Banl Shxi *Curu Ramdaa: Sfijnetmak te 
darshanik adhjrayaa. PunjaU, Prof Haimliuier Siitgh Kidih, 
Department of Religious Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

2. Kabadgi, Manikamma Sabanna. A sodo-cultaral study 
of Ratnakar. Kariutak. Dr R B Raynade, Prof and Head (Retd), 
Department of Jainology, Kamatak University, Dharwad. 

Fine Arts 

1. Sedii,U 2 a. A critical analysis of Elia Kesan's theatrical 
and dncmatlc experience, PunjabL Dr Kairtlesh Uppal, Reader, 
Department of Theatre and Television, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. 

2. Thaman, Kusum. Punjab da Hindi rangmanch : Ik 
vidlleshan. Punjabi. Dr Nsvnindn Behl, Reader, Department of 
Theatre and Television, Punjabi Uiuverslty, Patiala. 

Afiwk 

1. Sin^ PurvL Gotwaml Tulaldaa fcrlt Vinay Fatrika ke 
padonkaragandraasaiidiaiidhlvlvcclian. Dayanand Rohtak. 
Dr Mtarti Qiakraborti. 

Language A literature 
EHgm 

1. Asha. Social contents In die major plays of John 


Oabome. Dayanand Rohtak. DrSSSangwan. 

2. Bansal, Seems, taagea of society in die plays of J B 
Priasdey. PunjabL Dr G R Kataria, Department of English, 
PuE^bi University, Patiala. 

3. Dangwal, Surekha. Hlndnlim In T S BUoPs works. 
GaihwaL Prof S S Deo, Hemvati Nandan Bahuguna Gaihwal 
University Campus, Srinagar. 

4. Das, Uza. Historical and cultural dateimlnaxiats of 
womciPa wrlditg: Stodllaa in aelecled novels of Doris Letal^ 
and Iris Murdoch. DOmigtrh. DrfMrs) TMisim, Reader, Depart¬ 
ment of Elfish, Dibrugarh Univenlty, Dibrugarh. 

5. Dhir, Sangeeta. William Dean Howells and die rise of 
reallam In American fletfon. Punjabi. DrGSRshi,E)epBitment 
of English, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

6. Dutt, P Klraiunai. EFB : A need-based coune for com¬ 
merce students and profeaaionala. Oemaiua. Prof N R Shastii, 
Department of English. Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

7. Joseph, M Asha. Narrative tedmiquea es camouflage in 
the writings of Emily Bronte: A feminist reeding. Calicut. Dr 
Sankann Ravindran, Prof and Head, Department of English, Uni- 
veieity of Calicut Centre, Talassery. 

8. Kamlesh Rani. Sodal nalism in die short stories of 
Mulk Raj Anand. Kunikshetra. 

9. Katmaikar. P Rajendra. The idea of loyalty to the cardi 
in die major novela of Camus: A salecdve study. Andhra. 

10. Nansimhan, Uma. Mjrtfa and legend in Indian writing 
in Engliah. Bangalore. Dr C N Srinadi, Department of English, 
Baiigalore University, Bar^alore. 

11. SodhL Praiamjit Kaur. Solitude in society: A study of 
character reladonahipa In the novels of Joyce Carol Oates. 
Punjabi. Dr Kum Kum Bajaj, Department of Correspondence 
Courses, Punjabi Univexsity, Patiala. 

SatatrU 

1. Asbwani Kumar. Pshitylad Samhlta: Bk anusheelan. 
HP. 

2. ChaturvedL Girdhari Lai. Rowlsltlng Sakuntalam: A 
commentary on Goedic'a Sakuntala Epigram. D Ltu. 
DuigavatL Prof K KQutuxvedi, Head, Department of Sanskrit, 
Rani Durvavati Viahwavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 

3. DwxvedL Pmmod Kumar. Ban Bhatt kee krltiyon saain 
chltrit Bharatvarsh: Ek vlshlcahanatmsk adhyayan. 
Bundelldiand. Dr Jagdev Prasad Pandey, Attera Collage, Altera. 

4. Jagdiah Chand. Madhyahdln Samhlta analn praityadlt 
dharam evam pratiUmbit samaj. HP. 

5. Khanduri, Arvind. Natyadarpan evam Natak 
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CaMndrilu ka tnlnatmak adhyayan. Garhwal. Dr J K Godiyal. 
Hmnwati Nandan Bahuguna Carhwa] University Campus, 
Srinagar. 

6. Mitra, Teju. P«t«nja2 MahaWiashya evam Kashlkavritii 

ka tulnatmakadUiyayan. GarhwaL Dr Cirija Sankar, D A V Post 
Graduate College, Dehradun. 

7. Raheja, Pramila. Mahakavl Vaaant Trayambak Savile 
ke Sanekrik mahakavyon ka aameekahatmak adhyayan. 
Oayanand Ruhtak. Dr S K Bhardwaj. 

6. Sadhna Rumari. Art of diaracterixatlon in BalmUds 
Runayana. AMU PrufS P Singh. 

9. Sharma, Sudha. tSianiiBautron mein raiadhanna taiita 
nyaya-vyavaatha. Dayanand Rohtak. Dr Man)ul Gupta. 

10. Shreedhar. PTamukhpuranonkeaaiidarbhmeinraahtra 
«vam raahtrlya bhavana. Bundelkhand. Dr Gadadhar Tiipadti, 
Head, Department of Sanskrit, Shri Agrasen College, Mauranipur 

11. Uniyal, Cuna Nand. Darahnik parlprekahya mein 
adhyatma lUmayan ka anushcelan. Garhwal. Dr Harish 
Chandra, D A V Post Graduate College, Dehradun. 

PuHfabt 

1. Saljinder Smgh. Sardar Kapoor Sin^ dee Punjabi 
vartak: (k mulyankan. Punjabi. DrGurdevSin^, Department 
of Punfabi, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

2. Balwinder Singh Harbhajan Singh dee alodiena vtdhi. 
Punjabi Dr Nlarf nder Pal Singh Kapoor, Lecturer, Department of 
Hindi, Pun|abi Univeibity, Patiala. 

3. faspal Singh Adhunlk Punjabi kavlta vlch 
aabhlyadurak mpantaran, 19^0^. Punjabi. Dr Narinder 
Singh Kapwir, Department of Punjabi, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

4. Urmil Ram. The semiotic structure of the rites of pas> 
Mgc In Punjabi society. Punjabi. DrSuijitSin^ Department of 
Linguistics, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

Htndt 

1. Bali, Kamini. Samkaleen aupanyaaik paiidsishya aur 
Miidula Garg ke upanyes. Garhwal. Dr S C Sharma, M P G 
College, Mussoorie. 

2. Bhadoria, Kaushalendra Singh. Praaadottar Hindi 
mahakavya: Shaatsiya viahleahan. D Ltit Bundelkhand. 

3. Bhatt, Asha. Bharliya swatantxata sangram ko Hindi 
kavtyon kac den. Caihwal. Dr Madhu Sharma, K M P Post 
Graduate College, Dehradun. 

4. Chandrika, K. A atudy of aodo-religioua views of 
Tulsidas and Gandhljl in die field of education. Calicut. Dr 
Iqbal Ahmad, Prof, Department of Hindi, University of Calicut, 
Calicut. 

5. Dabnt Meeiu. Vrlndavan Lai Vanns ke upanyason 
mein narl patra. Gathwal. Dr Saroj Tripathi, K M P Post Gradu¬ 
ate College, Dehradun. 

6. Damor, ^rmila. Malwa ke pratixiidhi kahanlkar aur 


sathottar Hindi kahanl. Devi Ahilya, Dr Ramesh Soni, 4 
Vardhman Apartment, Old Palasia, Indore. 

7. Oaulat Rem. Saliiottary kavlta mein bhaaha prayog. 
Plinjabi. Dr Nav Rattan Kapoor, Department of Hindi, Govt 
Mahendra College, Patiala. 

8. Gupta, ]ai Shankar Lai. Hindi se Rooal aur Roaai ae 
Hindi mein anudlt katha aahitya ka tulnatmak adhyayan. 
JNU. Dr S P Sudhesh, Centre of Indian Languages, Jewaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi. 

9. Gupta, Sudeah. Hindi chsrit kavyon kee parampara 
mein Punjabi mein upalabdh chaiit kavyon ka alochanatmak 
adhyayan. Punjabi. Dr Narinder Pal Singh Kapoor, I^ecturer, 
Department of Hindi, Department of Correspondence 
Couisea,Punjabi University, Patiala. 

10. Lekh Raj. Ramkumar Vanxia ke pramukh itihasik 
nadcon mein sanakritik chetana. Punjabi. Dr Krishan Bhavuk, 
Department of Hindi, Puiqabi University, Patiala. 

11 Matgret, V G. Swatantrayottar Hindi natakon mein 
rajnaltik mulyabodh. CUST. Dr P A Shemim Aliyar, Pmf, 
Department of Hindi, Cochin University of Science and Technolc^ 
gy, Kochi. 

12. Patel, Devi Sin^. Tulsidas krlt Ramdiarit Manas evam 
Ittar Ramayanon mein jyoti dietna. Garhwal. Dr Rakesh 
Saxena, D A V Post Graduate College, Dehradun. 

13. Raj Kumar. Amrit Lai Nagar ke upanyason mein jan 
jiwan. Dayanand Rohtak. DrBNSinghal. 

14. Rawat,Asha. Swatantrayottar vyangysnibsndhon mein 
aamajlk chatna. Gathwal. Dr Sudha Pandsy, K M P Post Gradu¬ 
ate College, Dehradun. 

15- Kishi Pal. Dkumil ke kavya mein vyavaadia dtdtran. 
Dayanand Rohtak. Dr B N Slnghal. 

16. Rita Chatvd Premchand aur Tarashankar Bandyo- 
padhyaya ke pramukh upanyason mein samajik yadiardi. 
Punjabi, Dr Manmohan Sehgal, Prof, Department of Hindi, 
Punjabi University, Patiala. 

17. Shakti. Haryana kee samkaleen, parbandhetar Hindi 
kavita : Samvedana aur sampretiyan. Kurukshetra. 

18. Shivalingaiah. Bhavani Prasad Miahra ka vyakdtva aur 
krititva. Bangalore. Dr (Mrs) Kanti Sin^, Block 11/42, 
Shahjahan Road, New Delhi. 

19. Srinivasa Kumar, C. Dlnlcar aur Sri Sri kee kavya 
krltlyon ka tulanatmak adhyayan. Bangalore. Dr M Vimala, 
Department of Hindi, Bangalore University, Bangalore. 

20. Srivastava, Freed. Atma Ramayan aur Ramras Lahri ka 
tulnatmak adhyayan. Manipur. Prof K K Prusad Magudh, 
Department of Hindi, Manipur University, Imphal. 

21. Tamrakar, Maigu. Amrit Lai Nagar ke upanyas ka 
aamgra vlvechan. Ravishankar. Dr (Smt) Suman Mishra, Asiitt 
Prof, Department of Hindi, Govt Chhattisgazh College, Raipur. 

22. Uaha RaxiL Samkaleen laUiika Irel Mannu Bhandarl, 
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Krishna Sobti, Usha Priyaanvada ke upanyaaon main 
abhlvyaktyugeen chetna. Dayanand Rohtak. Dr M P AggaiwaL 

Urdu 

1. Ateeq IqbaL Jameel Jallbi and hia oontributlon to Urdu 
literature as researcher. Osmania. Prof Habeeb Zia, Depart¬ 
ment of Urdu, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

2. Saher, Majmus. Stylistic analysis of Abulkalam Asad's 
prose. Osmania. Prof Habib Zia, Womens Colley, Koti. 

Sengali 

1. Chafcraborty, Pumendu. Narayandsiber manassmaa^ 
O SuananL Tulanamulak par|alochane. KTBU Dr H P 
Chakrabozty. 

Assamest 

1. Goswami, Prakash. Adhunik Assamiya kavllat hdu 
sanskritlr pratiphalan. Dibrugarh. Prof N Sailda. Department 
of Assamese, Dibrugarh University, Dibnigajii. 

Munipurt 

1. Bi|aya Devi, Sapam. Laining Laiaholgce Olha Manlpuri 
khunnung lahei. Manipur. Dr O Ibgohoubu Slnghu Department 
of Manipuii Manipur Universty, Imphal. 

Nepali 

1. Pradhan, Diwakar. Adhyatma chctanamulak adhunlka 
Nepali kavitako vialeahan tadu mulyangkan. NBU. Shri L K 
Shaima, Department of Nepali, University of Nordt BengaL 
Rajarammohunpur, District Darjeeling 

k 

Penian 

1. Ahmad Ali. Socio-political tmda in Peraian poetry of 
the ConadtutioBal period of Iran, 1906-1925. JNU. Prof A W 
Azhar, Centre of African and Asian Languages, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi 

2. Kinnani, Noor Afahan. Ali Hasin: A critical evaluation 
of hia poetic writings. AMU. DrMKhalid^ddiqL 

Arabic 

1. Malik, Abdul. Abul Faraj On-Al-Jawsi d 597 A H: A 
oitical study of hia c on tri bu tion to Arabic language and 
literature. AMU. Prof Abdul Beii. 

2 Syed Mohd Saifiilleh. Development of Arabic poetry in 
Spain during lalamic period. Osmenia. Dr Mohd Sultan 
Mohiuddin, Department of Arabic, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 

Malayalam 

1. Narayanan Nomboodiri T K. Complete woria of V T 
Bettatiiixi: A study. CalicuL Dr M V Vishnu Nomboodiii, P O 
Karanthat, Via^amandiali. 

2. Ranganath, Mala. Origin and development of 
Mohiniyattom. Calicut. Dr (Mrs) B Lalktf, Sub Editor, 
Giihalakaluni, MadmiUnami, Calicut. 

Kannada 

1. BabU, Prabhakar Faldrappa. Dr 8 C Nendlmatiiara: 


jeevana, sahltya, ondu adhyayana. Kamatok. Dr B V 
Yakktmdimaih. Reader, Department of Kannada, Kamatak Uni¬ 
versity, Dharwad. 

2 Kumar, Manimalini V. Bharatiya oahl^dalU Draupadl: 
Ondu toulanlka adhyayana. Bombay. Dr S K Shetty, K ) 
Somaiya College of Arts and Commerce, University of Bombay, 
Mumbai 

3. Mallapa, Satyanayak Appasaheb. Ultam Kamatakada 
Maduve saaq>zadayagalu. Kamatak. Dr S V Ayyanagoudar, 
Reader, Department Kannada, Kamatak University, Dhaiwad. 

Tdugu 

1. Ramanjaneyulu, K A descriptive anelysla of the lan¬ 
guage of Katamaraju Katiialu. Bangalore. Dr C Jayalakshmi, 
Department of Telugu, Bongaloce Univeisity, Bangalore. 

Geography 

1. Bahiiguna, Ajay Shekhar. Envlronmettlal study of Low^ 
er Rsmgaaga Basin witii special reference to wasteland man¬ 
agement GarhwaL Dr Kamlesh Kumar, Hemwati Nandan 
Bahuguna Gaihwal University Campxis. Snnagar. 

2. Bhatt, Bindu Manshukhlal. Health of Industrial woricers 
: A geographical perspective. Baroda, 

3. Bhatt Sangeeta. Economic transliormation of a badc- 
ward region: A ease study of Uttarkashl Dlstt Garhwal. Dr S 
C Singh, Hemwati Nandan Bahuguna Garhwal University Cam¬ 
pus, Srinagar. 

4. George, Rachel Kalpana. Development of a geographic 
Infoimatton ayttem for monitoring urban land uaa and envl- 
romnent: A case study of Malkajgirl Munc^iaU^. Osmania. 
Dr N C Gautam, N R S A, Hyderabad. 

5. Himnath, C P. A geogruphicel analysis of health care 
fodlities in Relgaum Division of Karnataka State. Kamatak. 
Dr S R PatiL Department of Geography, Kamatak Univeisity, 
tRurwad. 

6. Ncgi, Shankar Bhagat P roces a ea and spatial patterns of 
dienge in the Giri Multi Purpose Hydel Project Area in 
Himachal ftadesh. Kurukahetn. 

7. Obi Reddy, G P. Applied geo-ecological study of land 
and walsr resources for sustsineble land use development of 
Anantapur Dbtfiet Andhra Pradesh, India using remote 
sensing teduilques. Kiiahnsdevaisya, Dr M Ssnibasiva Rso, 
Depsitment of Geogimphy, Sri Krishnadevata)m University Col¬ 
lege, Anantapur. 

8. Singh, Shambu Shersn. Oihote Naffttf he audyogffc 
▼Ikas mela Idiaii^ ssnipeda bee blnimlkB; Bk bhougoUk 
visUcihan. Magadh. 

9. Singh, Shiv Raj. Jils Uttaritaihi ha Praaar Nagari 
ut^mavaalya adhynysn. .CailiwaL Dr K O Bhatt Hemwati 
Nandan Bahuguna Garhwal Univeia^ Cao^ius, Srinagar. 

History 

I 

1. Bhatiacfaaiya, Madhumita. Astadyoftl^Qmgrass attl- 
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tilde towtrdi economics end lodal problema of be> 
twees 192l>'1947. Dutgevati. Dr (Smt) A Thakup, Mahakoshal 
Arts and Commerce Colley, Jabalpur. 

2. Grover, !>» Raj. Devdopment of primary education in 
Pimjab, 18S!^1947. PUnjabi. Dr S K Gupta, Department of 
History, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

3. HaiWiajan Kaur. Sikh Mughal relationa, 1606-17l«. 
Punjabi. Dr D S DhiUon, Reader, Department of History, Punjabi 
University, Patiala. 

4. fCamaljit Kaur. Sodo-cultural life of the people of 
Punjab during the aixteendi century. Punjabi. DrDSDhilon, 
Department of History, Punjabi Univensity, Patiala. 

5. Khanuri, Ramesh Chandra. Historical and cultural evo¬ 
lution in the foot hills of UttaraUiand from earliest time to 
1200 AD. Garhwat Dr K P Nautiyal, Hemwati Nandan 
Bahuguna Garhwal University Campus, Srinagar. 

6. Nimiaha. Dr Gopi Chand Bhargave: A pollticsl biogra¬ 
phy. Kunikshetra 

7. Roychoudhury, Nairanjan. Bakward claaa and politics 
of reservation in India, 1929-1947. NBU. Dr M M Mukheijee, 
Department of History, University of North Bengal, 
Ra|arammohunpur, District Darfeeling. 


8. Saklani, Pradeep Mohan. Cultural adaptability in 
Garhwal Himalaya: An ethnoarchacloglcBl study in Yamuns 
Valley. Gaihwal. Dr Vinod Nautiyal, Hemwati Nandan 
Bahuguna Garhwal University Campus, Srinagar. 

9. SarojBala. Development of education in the Cia-Sutlej 
sutes of die Punjab, 1B58-1M7. Punjabt Dr S M Verma, 
Reader, Department of Correspondence Courses, Punjabi Univer¬ 
sity, Patiala. 

10. Saxena, Ajay Kumar. Sardar Vallabh Bhal Patel ka 
Bharatiya raehtriya andoUn evam rashtriya eldkaran ka 
Itihaslkvlshleshan. Bundelldiand. DrSMLShrivastava,Read¬ 
er, Department of History, D V College, Urai. 

11. Saxena, Sunil Kumar. Delhi Sultanate evam katehari 
sampark evem aangharsh vishleshan evem mulyankan. 
Garhwal. Dr K P Nautiyal, Hemwati Nandan Bahuguna Garhwal 
University Campus, Snnagar. 

12 Soni,Jyotl. Rajnandgaonriyasatmeinmajdoorandolan 
: Bk itihasik anuaheelan, 1919-1947. Ravlshankar. Dr B S 
Verma, Prof (Retd), Near Jain Mandir, Durg. 

13 Venkatramaiah, A. Hisotry of education in 
Rayalaseema: A study. Krishnadevaraya. Prof R Vasantiia, De¬ 
partment of History, Sri Krishnadevaraya University College, 
Anantapur 


CURRENT DOCVMENTA TION IN EDUCA TION 


A lut of select articles culled from periodicals received in the AIU Library during May 1996 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Jennings, Alan and Ferguson, J D (1995). Focusing on 
communication skills in engineering education. Studies In Hr 
Edn 20(3), .105-14 

Stevenson, John (1995). The political colonisation of the 
cognitive construction of competence. Vocational Aspect of 
Edn 47(4), 3S3-64 

Terezini, Patrick T and others. (1996). First-generation col¬ 
lege students - Characteristics, experiences and cognitive devel¬ 
opment. Reaaarch in Hr Edn 37(1), 1-22. 

EDUCATIONAL SOaOLOGY 

Shukla, Sureshchandra. (1995). From pre-colonial to post 
colonial: Educational transitions in Southern Asia. Penpectives 
in Edn 11(3 & 4), 165-80. 

EDUCATIONAL POUCY fc PLANNING 

McNeely, Connie L. (1995). Presczibiiig national education 
policies: The role of international oiganizations. Comp Edn Rev 
39(4), 483-507. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES 

Raja Moult, Chcrla. (1996). The flghk againat Inequality in 
edvcaiUm Of women. ProgreuofBdn 70C7), ltt-8. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Bhave, S M. (1995)- Ruling cliques in universities. J of Hr 
Edn 18(4), 657-60. 

Saini, A K and Gupta, R D. (1995). Search for excellence 
through industry-institute interaction. Indian J of Tech Edn 
18(4), 55-7. 

Sharma, N D. (1995). Interaction between basic research 
and RAD laboratories. Indian J of Ted Edn 18(3), 39-41. 

Valdya, V S. (1995). Innovative institutions : A challenge. 
Indian! of Tech Edn 18(4), 12-5. 

Yasin, Masooda. (1995). Role of technical institutes, indus¬ 
tries and professional bodies in continuing education. J of Ei^ 
Edn 9(1), 11-5. 

CURRICULUM 

Saima, V B B and Nitmala Kumaii, B. (1995). Curriculum 
for equity and excellence in education. Progreaalve Ednl Herald 
WKl), 21-6. 

TEACHERS A TEACHING 

Balasubramanian, M. (1995). Can tiie teacher be a profes¬ 
sional? J Of Hr Edn 18(4). 567-77. 

Fadnia, Anand G. (1996). Connectionism in teaching - 
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laming. Progressive Bdnl Herald 10(2)« 22-4. 

Goel, D R and Sarangi, D- (1996). Shifting paradigms of 
instruction : Implication (or reforms in teacher education. 
Progress of Edn 70(7), 160*2. 

Simpson, Pamela J and Garrison, Jim. (1995). Teaching and 
moral perception. Teachers College Record 97(2), 252*78. 

Swaminatha Pillai, S. (1996). Teaching tactics and teadier 
quality. J of Bngg Edn 9(3), 44-50. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Har(dasan,G. (1996). A changing scenario of technological 
environment in India and the need for re-orientation. J of Engg 
Edn 9(3), 29*34. 

Oliver, Ron and Oliver, Helen. (1996). Infonnation access 
and retrieval with hypermedia infonnation systems. British J of 
Ednl Tech 27(1), 33-44 

Pitt, Martin. (1996). The use of electronic mail in undeigrad- 
uate teaching. Britiah J of Ednl Te^ 27(1), 45-50. 

Postman, Neil. (1995). Making a living, making a life : 
Technology reconsidered. College Board Rev 176/177, 8-13. 

Rao, U R. (1996). Information needs of 21st century chal¬ 
lenges and prospects, J of Eogg Edn 9(3), 1-11. 

Rao, Usha. (1996). Educational technology : Its role in 
correspondence education. Progress of Edn 7CK7), 163-6. 

Sharp, Bob. (1996). The use of computers in sports science. 
British; of Ednl Tech 27(1), 25-32. 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 

Ajit Singh and Anil Kumar, K. (1995). Determining instruc¬ 
tional effectiveness: Suitable criteria. J of Hr Edn 18(4), 661-6. 

Patrick, William J and Stanley, Elizabeth C. (1996). Assess¬ 
ment of research quality. Researdi in Hr Edn 37(1), 23-42. 

Power, K B and Sable, 6 P. (1995). Using perofimance 
indicators for performance appraisal of engineering colleges. J of 
Hr Edn 18(4), 607-18. 

Shreemathi, Y. (1996). Determination of passing score : 
Norm-referenced approach. Experiments in Edn 24(2A3), 33-8. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Azad, J L. (1995). Financing of higher education in India : 
With special reference to resource mobilisation. ) of Hr Edn 
18(4), 643-56. 

Park,*Kang H. (1996). Educational expansion and educa¬ 
tional inequality on income distribution. Eoo of Edn Rev 15(1), 
51-8. 

Tilal^ Jandhyala B C. (1995). Higher education at cross¬ 
roads. J of Hr Edn 18(4), 595-605. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Gupta, J P. (1996). Technical and vocational education in 
India: Status and future directions. J of Engg Edn 9(3), 20-8. 

KulandaiSwainy,VC. (1996). Present scenario of engineer¬ 
ing education in India, with special leforence to private sector 


participation. J of Bngg Edn 9(3), 12-9. 

Sikka, Pawan and Wizarat, Kausar. (1995). Mission-orient¬ 
ed teduucal education for India's developmental needs. J of Hr 
Edn 18(4), 619-25. 

Johnson, Richard M. (1995). New tedmologies, old politics: 

Political dimensions in the management of acnd«nic support 
services-New Dlractiona lor Hr Bda 90, 19-31. 

LIBRARIES A BOOKS 

Stoffle, Carla J and Williams, Kanm. (1995). The inatiuction- 
al program and responsibilities of the teaching library. New 
Diractiona lor Hr Edn 90, 63-75. 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

Carter, Vicki. (1996). Do media influence leaming?: Revis¬ 
iting (he debate in (he context of distance education. OpenLeam- 
Ing 11(1), 31-40. 

Cook, Dale L. (1995). Community and computer-generated 
distance learning environments. New Directions for Adult and 
Continuing Edn 67, 33-9. 

Froke, Marlowe D. (1995). Antecedents to distance educa¬ 
tion and continuity education : Time to fix them. New Direc¬ 
tions for Adult and Continuing Edn 67, 61-70. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION A AREA STUDIES 

Anand, SuWiadn. (1995). Place, role and shape of higher 
education in 21st centuty India. J of Hr Edn 18(4). 627-30. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


BANASTHAU VIDYAPITH 

(DwBMd fco be Unlvenl^) 

Applicetloiis ere Invited for the fol¬ 
lowing posts: 

Renden: Economics 1, History 1, Hindi 1, 
Senskrit 1, Music 2 (1 SC/ST), Chemistiy 
1, Foods dc Nutrition 1, Clothing dt Textile 
Drawing & Painting 1, Education 2. 

Lecturers: Economics 1, History 2 (1 SC/ 
5*0^ Sociology 2 (1 SC/ST), Political Sci¬ 
ence 1 (SC/ST), Hindi 1, English 4 (1 SC/ 
ST, 1 Temp.) Sanskrit 1 (Temp.), Music 
(Vocal/lnstrumental)Chemistry (Inoig.) 
1, Mathematics 3 (1 SC/ST), Statistics 1, 
ComputerScience3 (1 SC/ST), Bio^ence 
4 (1 SC/ST), Physics t (SC/S7). Physical 
Education 1, Library Science 1, CTiitd De¬ 
velopment 1 (Temp.), Foods & Nutrition 1 
(Temp.), QotJung dc Textile 1 (Temp.), 
Home Management 1, Education 4 (1 SC/ 
ST, 1 Temp.). Lecturer/Assistant Lectur¬ 
er: Kathak Dance 1, Research Associate 
(Biotedi.) I (Temp.). 

(2ualifications as recommended hy 
UCC. However, candidates who have not 
cleared UGC/Equivalent test may also ap¬ 
ply (or Lectureship but tiiey will have to 
pass the same before confirmation. 

Pay scales: Reader: 3700-125-4950-150- 
5700, Lecturer: 2200-75-2800-100-4000, 
Aasiitunt Lecturer: 2000-60-2300-75- 
3200, Research Associate 3600/- p.m. (To¬ 
tal emoluments). 

Dearness Allowance, Contributory 
Provident Fund, Gratuity, Insurance & 
Family Pension benefits as per Vidyapith 
rules. 

Separate quallficatlona and/or Spedal- 
Ixetlona; 

(1) Reader Bducatlon: Essential- atleast 
IL U B.Ed. and M.Ed, witii atleast 55% 
marks. Desirable: Teacher Educa¬ 
tion/Philosophy Qt Education/Meth- 
odology of Educational Research. 
Candidates with M.A/M.Sc. Histo¬ 
ry / Philosophy / Mathematics pre¬ 
ferred. 

(il) Lecturer Computer Science: 
DifCA/lfBc. Computer Science/6.E. 
Confute! Sdeiice/M.Tech. Comput¬ 
er Science after MSc. Pkysics/Matit- 
eonatics. 


(iii) Lecturer Bioacience : M.Sc. Bio¬ 
science. Spedallaetfon Plant Tissue 
Culture/Cytogenetics dc Plant Breed- 
ing/Plent Molecular Biology/Taxon¬ 
omy dc Etitnobotany. 

(iv) Lecturer Bducatioa: At least It II 
B.Ed. & M.Ed. with atleast 55% 
marks, n M.A./M.Sc. Histoiy/San- 
skrit/Physics/Mathematics. Desir¬ 
able: Teacher Education/Philosophy 
of Education/Methodology of Edu¬ 
cational Research. Ability to organise 
SUPW programme. 

(v) Lecturer/Assistant Lecturer 
Kathak Dance: 11 Graduate with 
Visharad in Dance or equivalent 
recognised degree in Dance or Train¬ 
ing under renowned Guru. Desir¬ 
able; Post-graduate qualification dc 
experience. 

(vl) Rescardi Associate : M.Sc. Biotech./ 
Bioscience/Biochemistry/Botany/ 
Zoology. SperialfM tion: Molecnilar 
Genetics/Moiecular Biology/Plant 
Tissue culture. 

(1) WORKERS MUST BECOME HABITU¬ 
AL WEARER OF KHADI ON APPOINT¬ 
MENT. (2) Hitter start may be considered 


in exceptional cases. (3) Vidyapilh reserves 
the right to reduce or increase the number 
of vacandea or not to Gil up any post/s 
advertised. (4) Rs. 25/- Postal Order 
(crossed) in favour of Banastiiali Vidyapith 
to be aHad\ed with the application fbnn 
(Rs. 5/- postal order for SC/ST). (5). 
Vidyapith will contribute travel assistance 
of one way Second class fare by shortest 
route for appearing in Interview. (6) Other 
things being same WOMEN PREFERRED. 

Last date of submission o£ applica¬ 
tion: 4 weeks from die date of advertise¬ 
ment 

Application foims can be obtaJnedby 
sending self addressed envelope (16x23 
cm.) with postal order of Rs. 10/- <Rs. 3/- 
for SC/ST candidate) and Rs. 15/- if re¬ 
quired by registered post to the Secretary, 
Banasthali Vidyapith, P.O. Banasthali 
Vidyapith (Rajasthan) 304022 No. 5/96. 


DHUBRI LAW COLLEGE, 
DHUBRI. 

PO BIDYAPARA 783 303 
ASSAM. 

Wanted four numbers of LL.M. 
wholetime teachers of First dass LL.B. De¬ 
gree holders having at least 5 years experi¬ 
ence at the Bar at Rs. 2200/- per month as 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 

(ADVERTISEMENT NO. 4/96) 


/Ifiplieatittns am imdtbd Ibr (Ae foUoamg posts to reactfi Oapufy 
n^/htrsT (Est^ Parifab Uruvsntty, ChsntMgarit, by mgis t erod 
post, Ify 2^7-1996: 


1. Medcal Oncar-1 

2. DMlclan-l 

а. Senior Taehnielan’l 

4. Teehnidan-I 

5. TKhnictw«(PfodueUon>-1 

б. Library AeaManl-l 

7. TaUa Ptayar-I 

8, Junior Data Ertry Oporatora-R 


(Qruda na220CMO0O-»fBV 
with start o(Ra22S0A) 
0^.1600-3000) 

—do— 


(Ra.16S0>2925) 

(Rb,1500-Z700) 

(Ra 050-1800 wRh start ol 
Ra.10Q0/-p.in.) ^ 

(Rs2000H).in. 
(Rs.llQ(V-p.m. need) 
(RB.75Q/pjm.lhBd:) 


9. Radlologlat(part-4lnia)-1 

10. Yoga Inatnietor (part-tlmay-l 

11. Part4bna Tachnlelan-I (For X-ray) 

Application form alongwflh 'Detailed instnretione' can be hed either from 
C swWor , Paniab Universi^, on payment of RaTEA- for Generd Category and 
Ra.3G/- for SC^T candidates for me pod at Sr. Mai and Rs.5QA for Caeneral 
(Category and ns.P(V. for SC/ ST canddatas far the posts at Sr. Nob. 2 to 11 
or from me Deputy Ragistrar(Est) tw sending a ctogm Account Payee Bank 
Draft of the same amount drawn in favour of tha Hsgisftar, f^itjab UniveisiN. 
Chanc^arh, accompanied by a self-adtftesaed stamped (worfti Ps.B/-) 
enwlopeof 30cmx 12cm. 
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pay and allowances wMch is negotteble. 

Applications along widi testimonials 
from H^.L^C. onwards should reach the 
uadersi^ted within 15 days from the date 
of publications of this advt 

RJ«I. Qunidhury 
PRlNCIPAL/SEC31ETARy 


GOA UNIVERSITY 
SUB POST OFFICE GOA UNIVERSITY 
GOA-403 20a 

ADVT. No. 59/96 

^plications are invited for the fol¬ 
lowing posts in the prescribed form togeth¬ 
er with copies of ceitificstes and an appli¬ 
cation fee of Rs. 50.00 (Rs. 25.00 for candi¬ 
dates belonging to SC/ST category) so as 
to reach the Registrar, Goa Univeniiy, Sub 
Post Office, Goa University, Talegao Pla¬ 
teau, Goa ^ 205 on or biefbre June 30, 
1996 from candidates in India and July 10, 
1996 from candidates residing abroad. The 
Univeraity reserves the right of accepting/ 
rejecting applications received after the 
last dates specified abtjve. 

2. Prescribed fomn of applications can be 
obtained in person on payment of R». 50/- 
or by post on payment of Rs. 60/- by 
crossed Demand Draft drawn in favour of 
tite Registrar, Goa University on the State 
Bank of India, Panaji or Bambolim or Indi¬ 
an Postal Order or by diallan In tile State 
Bank of India, University Branch, Talegao, 
Goa. 

3. The minimum qualifications and the 
scales of pay of these posts are as pre¬ 
scribed by the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion/ AlCTE from time to time. The posts 
also cany allowances a$ admissible to the 
Goa State Government Employees. A high¬ 
er starting pay may be allowed to excep¬ 
tionally qualified candidates. 

4. Vacancies and Spgfialisations: 

R - Reader; L - Lecturer 

Figures in tile brackets indicate number of 
vacancies followed by specialisations. 

FACULTY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 

Department of Physics (M.Sc. Electronic 
Programine) 

R (1) Specialisation: Optoelectronics, 
Quantum Electronics Instrumentation. 

Minimum Qualifications: PtuD. in one of 
the advertised areas of specialisation with 
fijstclaaain M.Sc./M.Tedi. Degree in Elec¬ 
tronics. 


Bi^t years of experience of Teadi- 
ing/Reaearch, including uptp 3 years of 
scholarship as evidence 1^ quality of pub¬ 
lications eontxibutiem to educational, in¬ 
novation, design of new course and curric¬ 
ulum or industrial research experience. 

L (1) Specialisation: Microprocessor elec¬ 
tronics, Semiconductor device packaging. 

L (1) Specialisation: Analogue electronics, 
consumer electronics. Industrial electron¬ 
ics. 

Minimum qualification for Lecturer posts: 
"Good academic record witii atleast 55% 
marks or an equivalent grade at M.Sc. de¬ 
gree level in Electronics. Ph.D. degree in 
Electronics is desirable. Cleared NET/ 
SET/JRF. 

OR 

First class M.Tech degree in Electronics. 


ni.D. degree in Electronics is desiimble.” 

Each af^Ucantmust send3 copies of 
the application, one of which must be 
handwritten or typed and the rest could be 
xeroxed. Die applications will be screened 
by a CommfttM to short list them on the 
basis of qualifica ti on s a n d experience and 
recommend candidates for being called for 
interview. Screening Committee may raise 
the mlmmum qualifications and/or expe¬ 
rience requirement, if necessary. 

The posts of Lecturer ate reserved for 
SC/ST candidates. However, general cate¬ 
gory candidates may also apply fur these 
posts. If suitable reserved category candi¬ 
dates a re not found, general category can¬ 
didates may be considered for a tempo¬ 
rary appointment initially for one year, 
which may be extended if vacancy contin- 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 

(ADVERTISEMENT NO 3/96) 


Applications srs imfUad ft>r ffm foHosring posts in ths 
lAtivsrsity Tssehbtg D^usimsnts so «s fo rasofi, by 
fsglstsnd post, ths Deputy Rsgistnr (EstLX Pm^sb 
Uhnmityi Chantagsih, by 2 July 1996 ; 

1. PROFESSORS: (Grads R8.4500 150-5700-200-730aiallowanc8S) 

Zoology-I.Otiem Engg STech. 4 (Engg-I.Chem Engg-2.Ct)em Engg/AppSed 
Sclenc^l). Mass CommunlcaSion 1 

2. READERS ; (Grads Rs.3700-125 4950-150-5700+allowancos) 

Botany l, Chemistry'S (Ptysical Chemistry'2, Orgarsc Chemi&try-2. Analytical 
Chemlstry-1. Ptysical Inorganic Chsmlslry.1). ArShrepology (Pt^ical 
Anthropotogyl-i: Gancttmn Studes-2. Physical Educmon-2 (H^h 
Rendi-1, Uhraiy and Information Scienoe-1 Mathamatlcs-1, Department ct 
Evening Studes' MNical Sdence-l 

3. LECTURERSA^CTURER-CUM-CURATOR: 

(Grade R9.2200-75-2800-10(M0004alowances) 

CtMinbtry-2 (Physical ChomWry-l, inorganic Chemistry-i) (tenponry but tlcaly to 
become permanert): UnI vo r nJ Iy IndHute of PharmaoeuUcal Sdenosa-S 
(Phormaoeiik:^ Chafinlsfiy-2, PhBnmcauHes-2. Pharmacoicgy-I); Andent bidan 
Hatoiy Ctihire and ARhaeology-2 O^chner-owiiGuraior-l). Engtsh-l; Maas 
Cofiminlcanoii-l, Ptwsfcal Educ^n-d, PoWIca] Sdenoe-I: Hislory-1; aallstics-l, 
M ri hetirtcs(AppHBd Mrihemalics)-1: Dapartmert of Everihg Studies : Hlslory-l: 
rarical SdanoB-i; MattieinBUcs-i. 

4. BiSTnUCTOR:(da(toRB.1800-50-2000 - 6C -2060 -70 -2S50 -75 -3000 -100- 
-32D04alosi(onMB) Music (InskumertaQ (Hobby Cbsae^-I 

8. RESEARCH ASSOOATES; 

(Pay Slabs: Re. 2800-100-3900/3300-100-saooy 3750-12S-4375/4325-12S 
- 4700-1SO - SOOO piui ooittigMa (part d FIs. 7500/-pa.). Arllhngxaoa/- 2 
(Plyalcai Ardimpafogy -1. Sodal AnHwopology-1) laider SpecU AesManoe 
Pro^amma of U.QjC. 

8. RESEARCH OFFICER: (Grade Hs.220(MOOQ4afcrannooe) 
esarrie tor Woman Sludes and Davetopmerd-I: poet tenable igilo March 81,1987 
ffoly to cortbaia). 

15% posts of LedSB/s w# be resented tor members ct SchsdJed Castes 
and f‘1f2 % for members of Scheduled Tri)es but these mF be traalsd as 
unresented H no auitabh S^tsduled Casts^cheduled TrAe appKoant a 
rnufftrftfrr 

Applicalion form a|ong«^ 'Detailed Inakudicne' can be had eiSier from 
Cashier, Pai^ Unhrarate on payment of Rs.7S/- br (Seneral Category and 
RsJCy- lor SC/ST caniicMBe or from Deputy RMbfraifEstt) by eendng a 
Croseed A/c Payee Sank Draft payable at CtiandIgBrh. of eame amouit ai 
tawNF of Regmiw, ftr|ab IMverafty Chandmrh. aooompanied by e 
eeff-adtfreaaad etamped (worth RsA/-) enwlopear30evyi x 12cm. 

CraidUatos ebraad may^apply on plain paper wMi lid bfo>datB (eM c op i e s) 
ipgelhBr wtti a tea of payable by a Craned A/c ftyee Bank Draft 

paifaMeatC hB nc| ga ih,«hwitfrolRetfaaar, RmjabUnlwrafty Chanclgaf^ 
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ues. U the post is dereserved subsequently, 
• general category candidate selected on a 
temporary basis may be considered for 
legularisation. If suitable candidates with 
NET/SET/JRF may be considered. If se¬ 
lected they must pass NET/SET/JRF with¬ 
in specified period. 

The University reserves die right to 
prepare panels of suitable candidates for 
appointment against vacancies occuring 
within a period of one and a half years 
from the date of the meeting the respective 
Selection Committees It will be open to 
the University to consider the names of 
suitable candidates who may not have ap¬ 
plied in response to the advertisement but 
are otherwise qualified and considered 
suitable. Canvaasing in any form by or on 
behalf of the candidates will disqualify 
him/her. The University reserves the right 
not to fill up any or all posts advertised. 

Prof. iC.M. Mathew 
REGISTRAR 

Donpo Charities Trust 
DHEMPE COLLEGE OF ARTS 
JcSOENCE 

P.O.BOX 22Z, PANAJl-GOA - 403 001 
CORRIGENDUM 

This refers to the advertisement pub¬ 
lished in Lfriivirr<.«{!/ New< Issue dated 27 
May 96, The post under Sr. No. 8 - LI¬ 
BRARIAN (Full-time) should be read as 
tor general category and NOT RESERVED 
FOR SC 

Applications, complete in all re- 
.spects, should reach tlie Principal within 
15 days from the date of publication of 
this advertisement. 

Date: 2S-5-96. Dr. C.N. Mlshra 

PRINCIPAL 


SARD AR VALLABHBHAI 
REGIONAL COLLEGE OF 
ENGINEERING & 
TECHNOLOGY 

SURAT>395 007 

Applications are invited separately 
for each of die following permanent posts 
2iid July« 1996 in die prescribed form, 
which can be had on payment of Rs. 50/- 
for all open category and Rs. 2/- for 5.C./ 
S.T./O.B.C. category belonging to Guiarat 
State only (on production of Caste Cerdfi- 
cste) by a Crossed Indian Postal Order/or 
Crossed Demand Draft drawn in favour of 


"PrinapaL S.V.R. College of Engg. & Tech,. 
Surat. The Demand Draft be made pay¬ 
able at Slate Bank of India, S.V.R.C.E T. 
Branch, Surat, Code No 3320. A self ad¬ 
dressed envelope of 23 cms x 11) cms. size 
should be sunt. Details regarding pre¬ 
scribed qualifications/ experience etc. 
will be furnished alongwith die Appli¬ 
cation Form. 

A TEACHING POSTS: 

(1) DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONICS 
ENGINEERING: 

1 Professor of Computer Engineering — 
Open, One post. Computer Proces¬ 
sors/ Algorithm and data structure/ 
Computer Aided Design and Comput¬ 
er Graphics/Computer Networking 
and Data Communication/Software 
Engg./Artifical Intelligence export Sys¬ 
tem etc. 

2 Lecturer in Computer Engineering — 
Open. One Post 1st Class Bachelor's 
Degree in Computer Engineering 

(2> DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ME¬ 
CHANICS : 

1 Professor — Open, Two Posts (One 
post IS permanent and one post is tcm- 
pora ry bu 11 1 keiy t< t oe permanen t) Ad- 
vanced Structural Analysis/Structura: 
Dynamics Computer Methods in Struc¬ 
tural Engg./Structural Design {RCC A 
Steel Structures) Soil Mechanics & 
Foundation Engg./Geotechnical Engg 

(3) DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGI¬ 
NEERING ; 

1 Professor — Open, Two Posts. 

J Post - Town Planning and Httusing 
1 Pt>st' Envimnmental Engg 

(4) DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING : 

1. Lecturer — Open. One Pt»st. 1st Class 
Bachelor Degree in Mechanical Engi- 
neenng. 

(5) DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL EN¬ 
GINEERING : 

1. Professor — Open, One Post (Tempo¬ 
rary but likely to be penmanent) — 
Chemical Engg. 

2. Asstt. Professor — Open, Two Posts 
(Temporary but likely to be perma¬ 
nent). Chemical Engg. 

3. Lecturer — Open, One Post. 1st Class 
Bachelor's Degree in Chemical Engg. 

(6) DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED SC A 
HUMANITIES: 

1. Lecturer tn C!hemistiy— Open, One 
Post. 1st Class Master's Degree in Or¬ 
ganic Chemistry. 


PAY SCALES. 

1. Professor: Rs. 4500-150-5700-200-7.300 

2. Asstt. Professor : Rs. 3700-125-4950- 
150-5700 

3. Lecturer: Rs. 22O0-75-ZSOO-100-4000 

_ PRINCIPAL 

GVM 

INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED 
STUDIES IN EDUCAHON 

SARDARSHAHR, 
RAJASTHAN/ 331401. 

(Gandhi Vidya Mandir is an Educational 
Complex spread over 1190 acres of land 
and running insbtubons from pre-primary 
tu postgraduate and researdi level and 
serving the nearby 100 villages with a ho¬ 
listic approach of all round development 
of rural areas. It is servirvg in the field of 
education, rural development, social wel¬ 
fare and educational research since 1950. 
It was founded as a first rural Institute 
India by the first President of India on 2801 
August 1955 and lASE is affiliated to MDS 
University, Ajmer) 

REQUIRES 

1. Professors : ()1 (Educational Psycholo¬ 
gy); M.A./M.Com./M.Sc. and good 
second class M.Ed. with doctorate de¬ 
gree tn Education/Psychology, 10 vis 
experience of teaching/research, out ot 
which 5 years of teaching M Ed. class/ 


Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha 

(Deemed University) 

Tirupati - 517 507 


Applications are invited from Indian citi¬ 
zens for the following posts In the Vtdya- 
peettia so as to be received by the under¬ 
signed on or before 6.00 on 6th July. 
1996. 

1 Reader (Pedagogy) 2 Posts 

(One regular and one temporary in the 
Pay scale of Rs. 3700-5700) 

2 Lecturer (Pedagogy) 1 Post 
(Reserved for SC) (Rs 2200-4000) 

3. Junior Personal /^sistant : 1 Post 
(Reserved for SC) (Rs 1400-2300) 
Prescribed application forms along with 
details of QuaHtications etc . can be c4>tained 
from the undersigned by sendirig a self-ad¬ 
dressed stamped envelope of 29 cms X1214 
cms affixing Rs 2 00 postage stamps afong 
with a Demand Draft drawn in favour of the 
Registrar for Rs. 50.001o« Readers (for SC/ 
ST Rs. 20.00) and Rs. 10/- for Lecturers 
(SC) and Junior P A. (SC). 

TYia Readers and Lecturers are expect¬ 
ed to teach in Sanskrtt medium. 

S^iarato application form is required 
lor each post SC/ST canddates should en¬ 
close a copy of tile Caste Certificate. 

REGISTRAR 
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Regd. No. 7180/63 


Postal Regd. No. DL-1U06/96 


Supervising Ph.D scholars. Specializa¬ 
tion in Educational Psychology and 
teaching of die subject is essential. 

2. Reader : 02; Educational Planning & 
Management (01), Soda! Sdence (1) 
M.A./M.Sc./M.Com. (55%); M.Ed. 
(55%), F7i.D. in Education/Sodal Sd¬ 
ence (Only for the post of Reader in 
Sodal Sdence), with five years experi¬ 
ence of teaching out of which three 
years as a lecturer in Education. Spe¬ 
cialization in Educational Management 
BtM.Ed./Ph.D. level for post No. 1 and 
experience of teadiing Sodal Sdence 
at B. Ed./M.Ed. level for post No. 2 is 
essential. Persons with M.Ed. teaching 
Experience will be preferred. 

3. Lecturers : 09; One each in 1) English, 

2) Hindi, 3) Economics, 4) Home-Sd- 
ence, 5) Chemistry, 6) Physics/Mathe¬ 
matics, 7) Psycho-Sodo Foundation of 
Education, 8) Educational Technology 
(Widi spedalization In Computer Sci¬ 
ence), 9) NFE & Adult Education. For 
post No. 1-6, good second class M.A./ 
M.Sc./M.Com. in relevant subject 
along witti M.Ed. (C; in seven point 
Scale). Post No. 7-9 the essential Quali¬ 
fications remain the same as given for 
the post No. 1-6. For post No. 7 person 
possessing M.A. in Pol. Science/ 
Psycology will be preferred. For post 
No. 6 person possessing P.C. diploma 
in Computer Sdence will be preferred. 
For post No. 9 person possessing expe¬ 
rience in the field of NFE & Adult Edu¬ 
cation or Specialization in the field will 
be preferred. Person possessing 
M.Phil./Ph.D. degree/teaching expe¬ 
rience of B.Ed./M.Ed. Qasses will be 
preferred. For the post of lecturer in 
Educational Technology the qualifica¬ 
tion B.Ed./M.Ed. may be relaxed by 
die selection committee. 

4. Craft Teacher: 02; I^ysical Education 
(1), S.U.P.W. (1) For post No. 1; M.A./ 
M5c./M.Com. with B.P.Ed. (good sec¬ 
ond class) and specialization in Yoga. 
For the post No. 2; M.A./M.Sc./ 
M.Coin. with P.G. Diploma in Com- 
puterSdence.B A./B.Sc./B.Com. with 
P.G. Diploma in Computer Sdence can 
also apply. Candidate with teaching ex¬ 
perience as computer Instructor will be 
preferred. 

5. Steno/Typlat: 01; Hr. Secondary/Sr. 
Secondary with speed of shorthand 
100:120 respectively in Hindi & English 
and 25:40 words per minute speed of 
typing in Hindi & English respectively 
is essential. 

6. Gardener: 01, Vdi Standard with cei- 


tificate/experlence in gardening. 

Note:- 

1. Salary and other allowances as per 
Rajasthan Govt, rules applicable to aid¬ 
ed institutions. 

2. Application form with full details of 
qualifications and the pay scales can be 
obtained from the Registrar, Gandhi 
Vidya Mandir, Sardaishahar by send¬ 
ing a crossed postal order/bank draft 
of Rs. 100/- alongwith a self addressed 
envelope (with Rs. 10/- Postal Stamp). 


3. Applications widi full Bio-data neatly 
typed on plain paper along with a 
crossed Indian Postal Order/Bank 
Draft of Rs. 100/- payable in favour of 
Registrar, Gandhi Vidye Mandir can 
also be considered. 

4. Last date & time for receipt of complete 
application in all respects at the ofiice 
of the Registrar is 30lh June 1996 at 
1200 Hrs. 

REGISTRAR 


WALCHAND COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING^ 
VISHRAMBAG^ SANGU 


Applications in die prescribed forms are invited for the full time posts mentioned 
below so as to reach the office of the Principal widlin 30 days from the date of this 
advertisement. 


#DEGREEW1NG# 


S.No. 

Department 

Professor 

Asstt. Professor 

Lecturer 



Open: Reserved 

Open: Reserved 

Open; Reserved 

1) 

Civil 


• 

. 

1 ST(I)+ 

2) 

Mechanical 

1 ST(V1) 

#1 1 SC(D 

- 

1 5C(l) 

3) 

Electrical 

- 

- 

1 + 

- 

4) 

Computer 

1 1 SC(VD 

1 STCVI) 

- 

1 STdl) 

5) 

Applied Mech. 

- 

1 sc(vn 

- 

- 

6) 

Mathematics 

- 

- 

- 

1 SC(l) 

7) 

Geology 

- 

- 

1 

- 

8) 

Training A Placement Officer 

1 OPEN 



• DIPLOMA WING • 

1) 

Vice-Principal (Poly.Wing) 1 Open 




2) 

Electrical 

- 

- 

1 + 

1 ST (IV) 






1 SC (1) 

3) 

Applied Mech. 

- 

- 


1 sc (0 


NOTE:- 

1) Roman figures in the brackets show 
time of advertisement, '-t' shows the 
temporary post against lien post. The 
vacancy is likely to continue on vaca¬ 
tion of the hen. ‘W shows post meant 
for Metallurgy. 

2) i) The reserved posts advertised 

upto Vdi times will be filled in by 
particular reserved category only, 
ii) The reserved posts advertised for 
more than Vth times will be filled 
in by transfeiring the categories 
internally as per the provisions in 
the G.R,No. BCC-1094/CR-57/ 
94-16B dated 5.12.94 if die candi¬ 
dates from the particular catego¬ 
ries are not available i.e. SC to ST 
or ST to SC. 

3) If B.C. candidates as stated in (2) 
above are not available then other 
candidates will be considered for ap¬ 
pointments for six months only. 

4) Backward Oass candidates who are 
domiciled out of Maharashtra State 


will be treated as Open. 

5) Backward Class candidates applying 
for the reserved posts should send a 
copy of their application to the Spe¬ 
cial Cell of Shivaji University, 
Kolhapur, as Far as DEGREE POSTS 
are concerned. 

6) Educational qualifications, pay 
scales, and service conditions will bi¬ 
as per the rules of Shivaji University, 
Kolhapur, as far as Degree posts are 
concerned, and for Diploma posts, as 
per directives of The Director of Tech¬ 
nical Education, M.S. Bombay. 

7) The details of qualifications, expen- 
ence, pay scales and other conditions 
etc for the post and prescribed appli¬ 
cation form can be had from the Col¬ 
lege office personally or by post send¬ 
ing self addressed envelope size 10 
ems X 25 ems with stamps of Ks. 2/- 
duly fixed. 

8) The reserved posts are advertised un¬ 
der "Special Recruitment Drive". 

Date: 28.5.1996 PRINCIPAL 
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